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descending to admit that she is a great 
spiritual force in the world entirely 
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worthy of her divine mission. 
As for the Ku Klux Klan, I mean no 


offense when I say that it is on the whole C ji ' 


far from representing the better elements FIFTH AVENUE AT 
among Protestants. Anyhow, the fact is Department No. 35 
significant that never has the Catholic 
Church in our country shown more 
marked progress or greater strength than 
since the launching and activities of that 

secret organization, as the reports from I N E N S 
every Catholic diocese in the land con- 
firm. So that the Klan is actually de- 
feating its own objectives, having had the 
effect of unifying and solidifying the 
Catholics more strongly than they have 
hitherto been united and solidified, and 
even of bringing the wayward and the 
lukewarm back into the fold. The Cath- 
olic Church, therefore, appears to thrive 
on just the kind of opposition that the 
Klan puts forth. 
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a appro- 
priate for any 


What th a cease all \ function—a fine 
Vhat the enemies of my Church ca A ; 
the Catholic menace in this country is iy ) Damask Cloth with 


nothing but a myth. The poll conducted oy / Napkins to match. 
a 





by the Methodist Church several months 7? 4 At McCutcheon’s 
ago to ascertain the religious complexion A you will find hand- 


of the present Congress reveals that the d lsei 
Catholic membership in both houses falls a oe 
in percentage far below what it would be designs to fit any shape of table. And you can always 
if the Catholics were represented in pro- be sure of the purity of any piece you buy at “The 
portion to their population. Moreover, Treasure House of Fine Linens.” 


there is not a single Catholic in the Cabi- 
net, and hasn’t been since Charles F. 
Bonaparte served as Roosevelt’s Attor- 
ney-General. On the Supreme Bench 
there is now only one Catholic, Mr. Jus- 
tice Butler. But if the Catholics do not 
fare well in any of the three departments 
of our National Government, what of the 
capturing of the lucrative municipal 
offices by the Irish in New York and 
Boston? Well, my answer to that is that 
the Irish have a natural genius and love 
for-politics; this is true of the Protestant 
Irish as well. The Irish as a race may 
vote solidly the Democratic.ticket in cer- 
tain large cities back East wherein they 
} may have a foothold. Out here they are Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases 
as a rule Republicans. But take the com- 

are an economy as well as a 


plex Catholic body in our country as a : ; 
whole and you will find that they are luxury. For pure Linen is one 


pretty well divided in their allegiance. of the most durable and most 

between the two great parties, although beautiful fabrics woven. In 

} a very slight majority are undoubtedly Towele. these i¢ slmost 210 
b] 


listed as Republicans. So there is no pie 
such thing as the Catholics voting solidly limit to the assortments 


For informal affairs— 
Fancy Linens! Fine 
weaves decorated with 
real lace and handwork, 
novelty Linens bordered 
with gay colors, Damask 
Linen with hand-hem- 
stitching—there’s every 
type of set you can want. 











in the United States. Moreover, the — dainty Guest 

Catholic clergy could not deliver the so- Towels, Kitchen 

called Catholic vote even if it wanted to. Gl B d / 
| Thave been a Catholic all my life, and a / | 
I pledge you my most sacred word of and Bath Towels. fy}, 
honor that no priest has ever so much as ae 2, : 


hinted to me how I should vote. 
MAuvrRIcE LE Roy. 


San Francisco, California. 
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OU have known, of course, for years that 
there is no purer, gentler, finer soap than Ivory. 


Now, Ivory is being presented in a new form 
to gladden the feminine heart—dainty Guest 
Ivory —at the amazing price of five cents! 


Already Guest Ivory is gracing lovely bath- 
rooms all over America—bathrooms whose 
owners could afford to pay a dollar a cake for 
soap if they liked. 


But they know that even a dollar could buy 
no finer soap than Guest Ivory. Its purity cannot 
be questioned. Being free from artificial color 
and strong perfume, it need never make apology 
to the most fastidious. And in its new size just 
made to fit slim, feminine fingers, it is the dain- 
tiest soap imaginable. 

Look for Guest IVORY in its blue wrapper in 
any grocery, drug or department store. You will 
love it. It is your kind of soap. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Gust IVORY 


| For the face and hands # 7s fine as soap can be 


QQ *%100% Pure 5 ¢ It Floats 
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The Punishment of 
Colonel Mitchell 


r NHE President sustains the court- 
martial sentence of Colonel Will- 
iam Mitchell in so far as suspen- 

sion from the Army for five years is con- 

cerned. He modifies, by substituting a 

half-pay basis, that portion of it which 

deprived Mitchell of all pay during the 
period of suspension. The President’s 
action conforms exactly to the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of War, but 
goes somewhat beyond those of the 

Judge-Advocate General. 

The President received the record 
from the Secretary of War in the middle 
of the morning. He acted upon it be- 
fore leaving his office that afternoon. His 
promptness, together with the vigor of 
the President’s language in reviewing the 
offenses of Colonel Mitchell, indicate 
that the seriousness of the air officer’s 
offense has not been minimized and that 
there will be no lightening of his load of 
punishment. The President can of course 
revise his own ruling whenever he sees 
fit to do so, and it is made clear that the 
half-pay allowance may be revoked at 
pleasure. 

Colonel Mitchell himself declined to 
comment on the President’s action until 
he had time to examine the record, but 
his chief civilian counsel, Representative 
Reid, of Illinois, promptly issued a bit- 
ter statement in which he assailed the 
action of the President as un-American. 


Wolf! Wolf! 


| Fe-nieenmpenairns Wittram N. 

HASKELL, of the United State: 
Army, was chief of operations in the St. 
Mihiel offensive. After the war he was 
detailed as head of the relief administra- 
tion in Rumania, Armenia, and the Cau- 
casus; and in 1921 was appointed by 
Herbert Hoover as chief of the American 
Relief Mission to Russia. 

Recently Governor Smith, of New 
York, appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Has- 
kell as Major-General to command the 
New York National Guard. 

Thereupon Richard A. Charles, Execu- 


tive Secretary of the New York Defense 
Society, Inc., demanded an investigation 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Haskell because of 
alleged reports that he was an admirer of 
the Russian Soviet system of govern- 
ment, and therefore a possible enemy of 
American institutions. 

















(C) Harris & Ewing 
Lieutenant-Colonel William N. Haskell 


At once Mr. Hoover authorized this 
statement: 


Haskell was never pro- 
Bolshevistic. In fact, he was abso- 
lutely the contrary. He is as good an 
American as walks, and has been a 
most distinguished public servant. 


Colonel 


Pronouncing himself satisfied with the 
denial, Mr. Charles withdrew his demand 
for a legislative inquiry. 

Once on a time a boy was left in 
charge of a flock of sheep. While the 
shepherds were away some distance he 
cried “Wolf! Wolf!” and brought them 
on a run to the rescue. When they came, 
they found no wolf. Having done this 
repeatedly, the boy saw at last a wolf 
approaching. He raised his cry; but the 
shepherds took it for another needless 





alarm; and the wolf was allowed to feast 
on his prey unmolested. 


A Universal Draft Law 
for War Time 


tlw write, in the form of a universal 

draft law, a National insurance pol- 
icy against war is the avowed purpose 
of Senator Capper and Representative 
Royal Johnson, who, with the backing of 
the American Legion, have introduced 
identical bills in the two houses of Con- 
gress. If the Capper-Johnson Bill be- 
comes law, a declaration of war would 
clothe the Government with authority to 
conscript laborers and workers of every 
kind, to pay them military wages, and to 
take over all manufacturing plants and 
compensate their owners within the dis- 
cretion of the Government. 

It is claimed by advocates of the bill 
that when wealth knows i: will not be 
permitted to profiteer, but that it must 
serve at soldier wages, the country will 
think much more deliberately than it 
commonly has done before permitting 
itself to go to war. The theory, false 
though it may be, is held by men in both 
houses of Congress that the lure of war 
profits reconciles those who may receive 
the profits to the thought of war, that 
war is more likely to occur because 
money may be made out of it. The men 
who do the fighting, they say, remain 
poor, while everybody else makes money. 
This is said to be the impelling reason 
for the American Legion’s support of the 
measure. 

It is declared that President Coolidge, 
in his speech at the Omaha meeting of 
the Legion, committed himself to the 
principle of the Capper-Johnson Bill. 
However that may be, the bill came as 
a surprise to the greater part of official 
Washington. It was known that such a 
measure was under consideration, but 
nobody looked for it to take a prominent 
place in the proceedings of Congress. 
Suddenly it appeared, full grown, and 
proceeded to elbow out of its way bills 
older and having more prestige. 

The fight is certain to be vigorous. 
157 





158 


The lines are already pretty well formed. 
The biggest organization supporting the 
bill is the American Legion; the biggest 
thing opposing it is organized labor. 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur and Secre- 
tary of War Davis are, as is usual, on 
opposite sides. .Wilbur is quoted as op- 
posing the bill on the ground that it is 
probably unconstitutional, and Davis as 
supporting it as a measure of justice and 
of safety. 

Interest since Congress reconvened has 
centered largely about this and other new 
bills, notably the several export corpora- 
tion measures that are being licked into 
shape. The committee rooms, where all 
these novelties are in the shaping, have, 
except for the votes on cloture and the 
World Court in the Senate, taken the 
spotlight away from the floors. 

Many incidents have occurred that are 
exhilarating to some, alarming to others. 
One incident there was depressing to all. 
Representative Langley, of Kentucky, 
sent his resignation to Speaker Long- 
worth to be presented to the House. The 
Supreme Court of the United States had 
refused to review his conviction on the 
charge of conspiracy to violate the Pro- 
hibition Law, and there remained for him 
little hope of escaping the Federal peni- 
tentiary. He may yet be able to secure a 
rehearing before the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, but, even if he should, he might 
be required to begin serving his sentence 
before the rehearing is had. 


Cleaning Up 

Ww: are delighted to note Police 
Commissioner George V. Mc- 

Laughlin’s apparent desire to rid “the 

Finest” of its “Worst.” 

An editorial in The Outlook of Janu- 
ary 20 told of the tragic outcome of the 
demoralized state of the New York City 
police—the shooting within the walls of 
a police station-house of an innocent citi- 
zen by a drink-crazed policeman. The 
offending policeman is only one of many 
of the sworn officers of the law in New 
York who themselves persistently dis- 
obey the law. The Outlook called upon 
Commissioner McLaughlin to act. Sub- 


sequent newspaper accounts reveal his 
earnest personal effort to correct the de- 
plorable situation which he inherited 
from his predecessor. 

The manner in which the new Com- 
missioner summarily dismissed from the 
force another patrolman who was found 
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under the influence of liquor has sent a 
jolt through the rest of the department 
which will be remembered. 

“The police force is not a reforma- 
tory,” said the Commissioner. ‘You are 
fit or unfit to be members of the force. 
I am going to do away with a condition 
that causes 6,000 police trials each year. 
. .. If you men who are charged with in- 
toxication come here and in your own 
defense say that your condition was due 
to the fact that you took medicine, you 
are wasting your time. You cannot con- 
vince me of that stuff.” 

Commissioner McLaughlin talks as if 
he meant business, and we believe that 
he does. That another police officer in 
a drunken rage is reported in the press 
of January 25 as cruelly beating a six- 
teen-year-old boy for no reason at all is 
only another indication of the conditions 
existing in the police force of which 
Commissioner McLaughlin has taken 
charge. To “clean up the force” is go- 
ing to be a hard task, but he is going 


about it with a determination which 
should win. We commend him and wish 
him success. 


The House of 
Loquacity 

HE filibuster in the Senate on. the 

World Court, with the inevitable 
delay in Senate consideration of the Tax 
Bill, is probably doing more toward mak- 
ing possible a reform of Senate rules 
than the characteristic vehemence of 
Vice-President Dawes has done or can 
do. Public ire aroused by the filibuster 
would have lacked its present effective- 
ness, however, but for the Dawes cru- 
sade. The combined force of the two— 
a circumstance more fortunate than Mr. 
Dawes could have expected at the out- 
set—may make it possible for the Un- 
derwood revision to go through at this 
session or, at least, to be brought so 
prominently before the Senate and the 
country that success at a subsequent ses- 
sion will be possible. Indications are that 
the Senate Rules Committee will report 
proposals for amendments before this 
session ends. 

It is understood in Washington that 
the Vice-President believes the reform 
which he demands would be accom- 
plished by adoption of the Underwood 
cloture. Senator Underwood, it will be 
remembered, has through a number of 
years favored revision of the rules in such 


way as to hold debate within reasonable. 


limits, but his present proposal of a re- 
vised cl6ture rule was made almost im- 
mediately following the so-called ‘out- 
break” of Vice-President Dawes on the 
day of his inauguration. 

The Underwood cléture is quite sim- 
ple and, apparently, would be effective. 
It is, practically, the old motion for the 
previous question, familiar to every 
schoolboys’ debating society. It contem- 
plates that any Senator may at any time 
move consideration of the previous ques- 
tion, which motion must be seconded by 
a majority of Senators present. Debate 
is by that action limited to one hour for 
each Senator, and when the last Senator 
who wishes to avail himself of the hour’s 
time has finished speaking the vote must 
be taken on the main question. Thus 
the Underwood cléture rule would end 
debate, at the outside limit, in ninety-six 
hours. 


Wrong in Details, 

Right in Principle 

Shs effectiveness of the Dawes cru- 
sade is yet to be determined. That 

he has made mistakes in his hot pressing 

of it is hardly to be denied. Perhaps his 

recent radio talk was a mistake if for no 

other reason than that nobody, himself 

not excepted, can be sure of exactly 

what he said. ‘ 

The alumni of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology were banqueting in sixty- 
seven cities, all of them hooked together 
by radio. The Vice-President was not at 
one of these banquet boards, but was 
giving a dinner in his home in Washing- 
ton in honor of President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge. At the end of the dinner he drove 
hurriedly to the station of WRC and 
spoke extemporaneously into the micro- 
phone. It was supposed that he would 
make an after-dinner speech of some- 
what regulation pattern. There was no 
‘ntimation that he meant to press for- 
vard in his rules fight. Not a single 
newspaper reporter was “covering” him. 
The Washington newspapers got their 
first intimation of what he had done 
from excited calls on the telephone. 
Nobody saw him as he talked except 
the studio staff of WRC and General 
James G. Harbord, who introduced him. 
The record of that speech is written 
in air and in the memories of his hear- 
ers. 

There was something in it about’ a 
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This does make 


some obstruction 


(Twelfth Night, Act II, Scene 5) 
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Some one started something 


From R. V. Carr, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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’E forgot the bloomin’ window 


From D. S. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 
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Cut the hawser ! 


From Andrew W. Pera, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Senator who had that day consumed the 
time of the Senate by reading a long and 
out-of-date magazine article. On the 
following day Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
assuming that he was the Senator re- 
ferred to, challenged the accuracy of the 
Vice-President’s statement. The Vice- 
President replied that he had not re- 
ferred to Senator Reed, but to Senator 
Copeland, of New York. Senator Cope- 
land retarted that he had read nothing 
to the Senate, but had merely offered a 
magazine article to be printed in the 
“Congressional Record.” About an hour 
later the Vice-President issued a state- 
ment which was a practical apology to 
Senator Copeland, who, he said, “has not 
attempted to obstruct the progress of the 
Senate in the World Court debate.” 

Mistaken as he was in his details, the 
Vice-President was absolutely right in his 
main facts. The Senate’s business has 
been obstructed by irrelevant and un- 
necessary talk. The filibuster has been 
deliberate and obvious. 


Choking Off the Filibuster 


AS listening since the middle of 
December to speeches in the main 
worthless or worse, the Senate, on Janu- 
ary 25, finally found the courage to 
invoke its cl6ture rule of 1917 and put 
an end to the World Court debate. The 
twenty-six votes in opposition were cast 
by what is left of the old group of ir- 
reconcilables, the Western radicals and a 
few Senators, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, who favor adherence to the 
Court but do not believe that debate 
should be limited. The fact that sixty- 
eight Senators voted for cloture and the 
belief that six who voted against it will 
vote for adherence are indications that 
the Swanson resolution will be adopted. 
The final battle against cléture was 
waged on the ground that the reserva- 
tions recently introduced by Senator 
Swanson constitute a different proposi- 
tion from that which has been debated, 
and that to invoke cléture was to force 
a vote on a question that had not been 
discussed. The fact appears to be, how- 
ever, that Senator Swanson gave notice 
that he would present these reservations 
when, as the spokesman for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, he pre- 
sented the resolution of adherence now 
more than a month ago. It appears to 


be a fact, also, that these reservations are 
in keeping with the spirit of the Hughes- 
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A Planetarium in course of construction 


The dome is a novelty in concrete construction. It consists of a fine network 
of steel, on which concrete is blown with a cement gun. Though thinner, 
relatively, than an eggshell, it possesses perfect rigidity 


Harding and the Coolidge reservations, 
and that, instead of bringing in new 
subject-matter, they define and amplify 
terms contained in the originals. 

There have been few more bitter Sen- 
atorial contests in recent years than that 
which immediately preceded the cloture 
vote. There was appeal, not so much 
from the floor as from those on the out- 
side who sought to influence the result, 
to party and sectional prejudice. No 
little sarcasm was expended on “the 
Democratic minority leader of the Re- 
publican majority.” It is, of course, of 
rare occurrence that a member of the 
minority party -submits the committee 
report and leads the fight for an Admin- 
istration measure, but it appeared inevi- 
table that Swanson should do so in this 
case, since both Borah, the chairman, 
and Johnson, the ranking member, of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, were out- 
spoken opponents of the Court. The 
appeal to sectional prejudice was made 
to the Southern Senators, who, it was 
said, would lose their freedom of action 
and have anti-lynching laws and the like 
forced on them if they once helped to 
establish the principle of shutting off de- 
bate. But only four Southern Demo- 
cratic Senators voted against cloture. It 
is thus made pretty clear that the South- 
ern Senators in the main do not regard 
freedom as the right of obstruction. 

Will the success of the existing cl6ture 
rule make the Dawes Plan for further 


unchaining the Senate seem unnecessary? 
We do not think it ought. The difficulty 
of shutting off so preposterous a filibus- 
ter as this ought to make the necessity of 
further liberalization of the rule seem 
clearer than ever. 


The Government Outdoors 


Sw Federal Government must not be 

left alone to bear the burden of pro- 
viding the places in which people may 
find outdoor recreation. The States 
must bear a large share of it, an increas- 
ingly large share—not as a matter of 
States’ rights, but of States’ responsibili- 
ties. Counties and municipalities should 
go further than they have gone in pro- 
viding, not alone parks as they are now 
known, but larger areas with more of 
genuine recreation in them. This, at 
least, is the theme that ran through all 
the proceedings of the second National 
Recreation Conference, from the opening 
address by Secretary of War Davis to 
the address of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover at the close. 

The conviction was more than once 
expressed that the Federal Government 
already has gone too far in assuming 
responsibility for providing and main- 
taining parks. Secretary of the Interior 
Work declared the belief that many of 
the smaller National Parks and Monu- 
ments should be taken over by the 
States, and that the Federal Government 
should be left mainly free to devote its 
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Interior of a Zeiss Planetarium 


The projecting apparatus is seen in the center. Note reproduction of the 
actual horizon of the locality 


efforts to the larger and more distinctive 
park areas. It was not contended, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government 
should abandon the policy of acquiring 
new parks where they are needed. Cer- 
tainly there is need, and an opportunity 
now, for a National Park in the Southern 
Appalachians. 

Representative Temple, of Pennsylva- 
nia, made a plea for maintaining some 
of the recreational areas as wildernesses, 
not to be reached except with difficulty. 

The problem of pollution in streams 
and coastal waters received a considera- 
ble measure of attention. Secretary 
Hoover declared that the problem of 
stream pollution can be solved only by 
dividing streams into three classes and 
treating them according to their condi- 
tion. He would give immediate protec- 
tion to those streams that have thus far 
escaped pollution. Streams that have 
been partially polluted he would restore 
to purity. But he declared that there is 
a third class of streams that cannot be 
reclaimed without great detriment to in- 
dustry and at a cost out of all proportion 
to what would be gained. The idealists, 
without giving up their ideal, can at least 
support Mr. Hoover and those who agree 
with him—as far as they go. 


Astronomy de Luxe 


ROBABLY no other piece of pedagogic 
apparatus has ever attracted such 
world-wide attention as the optical plan- 


etarium recently developed by the firm 
of Carl Zeiss, in Jena. Two of these 
remarkable devices are now in working 
order in Germany—one in Munich and 
one in Jena. The latter, which has lately 
been moved from the roof of the Zeiss 
factory to the Princess Gardens, is said 
to have attracted more than a hundred 
thousand visitors. As holiday-makers 
and tourists travel from far and near to 
see the heavens go round in these little 
theaters, we are not surprised to learn 
that eleven other German cities have 
ordered planetaria of their own, all of 
which are to be erected during the pres- 
ent year. 

The planetarium appeals to the imagi- 
nation, quite apart from its instructive 
value, and deserves high rank among 
scientific “illusions.” It consists of a 
huge dome of concrete, the interior of 
which is white except for an artificial 
horizon at the base, reproducing the 
actual sky-line of the place where the 
apparatus is installed. Within the dome 
are chairs, arranged in circles, for the use 
of spectators, and in the center is a com- 
plex and extremely ingenious projection 
apparatus. This comprises a collection 
of lenses, arranged on a spherical sur- 
face, for projecting upon the inside of the 
dome images of 4,500 stars, from the 
first to the sixth magnitude, and a nebu- 
lous Milky Way. The projector revolves 
in such a way as to reproduce the rising 
and setting of the stars and their motion 
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across the sky, and this can be accom- 
plished at any desired speed. By a sep- 
arate attachment the names of the prin- 
cipal constellation can be flashed on the 
dome. Even more remarkable is the 
mechanism for projecting images of the 
sun, the moon, and the brighter planets. 
For each of these there is a separate 
lens, driven by appropriate gears so as to 
reproduce all the complicated orbital 
movements of the planets, the phases of 
the moon, and even the precession of the 
equinoxes! The last, needless to say, 
is considerably speeded up in this artifi- 
cial universe, as compared with its nat- 
ural cycle of 26,000 years. The sun is 
shown less brilliant than it is in reality, 
in order that its apparent motions in re- 
lation to the planets and the brighter 
fixed stars may be demonstrated. When 
the artificial sun is above the horizon, 
however, the sky appears blue, while at 
other times it presents a wonderfully 
realistic picture of a starlit night. 

It would be hard to overrate the value 
of the Zeiss planetarium as a means of 
teaching the elements of astronomy and 
stimulating popular interest in the oldest 
of the sciences. From the mechanical 
standpoint it sets a new pace in the pro- 
duction of scientific working models. 


Women in Industry 


HE Women’s Industrial Conference, : 

held recently in Washington and 
called by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor to 
consider the current industrial situa- 
tion in its relation to 8,500,000 women 
workers, proved to be a very animated 
affair. 

The speeches of President Coolidge 
and Secretary of Labor Davis, read at 
the opening session, considered every 
woman as a mother or potential mother 
and favored protective legislation for 
women in industry. These speeches 
brought much opposition from the dele- 
gates of the National Woman’s Party, 
who only on the day before this confer- 
ence, after a meeting of their own, had 
marched in the drizzling rain and with 
streaming banners to the White House to 
present the President with a petition 
urging the passage of the equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution. The 
members of this bloc succeeded in bring- 
ing about a formal debate on the subject 
of protective legislation, with the result 
that the Conference adopted at its cios- 
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ing session a compromise resolution, stip- 
ulating that the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor conduct a ‘“‘com- 
prehensive investigation” of all special 
laws relating to employment of women, 
in an effort to determine the effect of 
these laws. 

John E. Edgerton, President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
was bitterly opposed also by members of 
the Conference because the tenor of his 
address was to the effect that women in 
American industry were influenced to a 
dangerous extent by “insidious, plentiful 
propaganda of Bolshevists, Socialists, 
and Russian Communists” and that 
woman’s chief aim in life was mother- 
hood. The speech prepared by William 
Green, President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and read to the Confer- 
ence stated that the present condition of 
women in industry was due to the fact 
that their employment has been consid- 
ered more or less temporary, and that 
therefore any injustice to them had like- 
wise been considered temporary and con- 
sequently overlooked by the majority. 
Since the employment of women in in- 
dustry is now an established practice, he 
considers it the duty of labor movements, 
industry, and society to establish equita- 
ble conditions of employment, and urges 
organization of women workers into 
unions. 

Problems of women in industry were 
discussed from all angles by persons of 
National importance, including Miss 
Mary Anderson, Director of the Wo- 
man’s Bureau of the Department of La- 
bor; Mrs. John Jacob Rogers and Mrs. 
Julius Kahn, members of Congress from 
Massachusetts and California, respec- 
tively; Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Director 
of the Department of Industrial Studies, 
Russell Sage Foundation; and many 
others. 

There were present doctors, lawyers, 
judges, one Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States, members of State 
and National Legislatures, industrial ex- 
perts, manufacturers, factory inspectors, 
trades-union delegates, nurses, college 
professors, a governor’s wife, a Daugh- 
ter of the American Revolution from the 
Philippine Islands, the President-General 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and, last but far from least, a young girl 
from the Pennsylvania silk mills, come 
to see her first convention and tell how 
the woman worker feels about her life. 

Such was the assemblage, and such the 
problem confronting it. 
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Désiré Mercier, Cardinal of Malines 


A Correction 


A* inaccuracy which appeared in an 
editorial in The Outlook for De- 
cember 9 has been called to our attention 
and should be corrected. The assertion 
in that editorial that Metropolitan John 
Kedrovsky was “the claimant under So- 
viet authority” was a conclusion derived 
from the judges’ decision—a conclusion, 
however, which was our own, based upon 
the report of the case and denied by 
Kedrovsky himself, an American citizen, 
who declares that he has never claimed 
any authority under or from the Soviet 
Government in any way. Ori the face of 
the record, Metropolitan Kedrovsky’s 
claim was based on the action of what 
the judges of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court of New York term 
“the so-called Sobor, which is an cecu- 
menical Council of the Church.” 


The Outlook for 
Cardinal Mercier 


NE of the heroic figures of this 
C) age, indeed of all time, Désiré 

Mercier, Cardinal of Malines, 
will occupy a distinguished place in his- 
tory. He will be remembered, not be- 
cause he was a prince of the Church, 
though the fact that he was Roman 
Catholic Primate of Belgium will forever 
reflect honor upon the Church he served, 
but because he was a living embodiment 
of the Christian spirit in resistance to 
wrong. At a time when there was great 
temptation to confound meekness and 
humility with feebleness and pusillanim- 
ity he defied the aggressive and powerful 
who without a shadow of right had tram- 
pled a weaker people into the mire. His 
spirit was as hostile to that form of 
pacifism that would try to get peace by 
yielding to unrighteous force as it was to 
the militarism which the small army of 
his country was fighting. 

When he died on January 23, Cardi- 
nal Mercier was seventy-four years of 
age. He was therefore old enough to 
remember the War of 1870 and the mili- 
tary rule of the Germans at that time, 
and it may very well be that he then 
learned to despise alike aggressive mili- 
tary violence and the cowardly or mis- 
taken acceptance of it. His attitude was 
expressed in these two paragraphs which 
he addressed to the German who was 
head of the Political Department of the 
Governor-General of Belgium during the 
period of occupation. He wrote: 

Pacifism, which means the suppres- 
sion of armies and arms, and the ex- 
tolling of peace at any price, peace for 
the sake of peace, peace come-what- 
may, would doom us to a like disre- 
gard, to a like surrender of right and 
the violation of right, of justice and 
injustice. It would be at the same 
time both a social mistake and an act 
of cowardice. 

But militarism, which wishes the 
army to exist for itself, and does not 
subordinate it to the safeguarding and 
defense of right, of order, and of 
peace; which hails the letting loose of 
military force as glorious manifestation 
of national power bearing in itself its 
own justification—this kind of mili- 
tarism is another mental aberration 
which identifies honor with pride. 

When the Germans were overrunning 
Belgium in August, 1914, Cardinal Mer- 
cier was in Rome. He might have stayed 
there, but he did not. He returned to 
Belgium, and there prepared the pastoral 
letter of December, 1924, which stirred 
the armies of the Allies to new resistance, 
reinforced the remarkable. self-restraint 
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of the Belgian people, and provoked the 
German military men to helpless rage. 
The story of the writing, the dissemina- 
tion, and the public reading of that letter 
is one that will always appeal to the 
imagination of men and stir their emo- 
tions. For a while the Cardinal was kept 
a prisoner by General von Bissing.. The 
pressure put upon the Cardinal to with- 
draw, modify, explain, or otherwise 
weaken his letter was of no avail. He 
succeeded, not only in circulating this 
letter among the priests in Belgium, who 
were to read it in the churches on Janu- 
ary 1, 1915, but in sending it through 
the German lines to neutral territory, 
from there to be disseminated through- 
out the world. How he succeeded in 
getting this letter through the German 
lines was not known at the time. The 
method he employed was simple but 
effective. He sent a crumpled, dirty 
copy of his letter to a seminary near the 
Dutch frontier. ‘The German officers 
and soldiers liked Dutch cheeses, and so 
let these cheeses into the seminary. 
There the letter was put with soiled and 
crumpled papers in which the cheeses had 
been wrapped, and with these scraps was 
deposited in one of the boxes to be re- 
turned to Holland. From Holland a 
friend of the Cardinal’s sent it to Eng- 
land, and from there to America and the 
rest of the world. 

Cardinal Mercier’s resourcefulness, 
courage, patience, and faith in his fellow- 
men and in the God he served were too 
much for Bissing. Without arms he 
strengthened the arms of the soldiers in 
the field. He never confused bravado 
with bravery, as he never confused 
passivity with peace. He never made 
the mistake of stirring up people to do 


what they were unequipped to do. On 
the contrary, he urged the civilian popu- 
lation of Belgium to leave the work of 
deliverance of the country to the armies 
in the field; but he did not make the 
mistake of making a virtue of their ne- 
cessity. He saw in their condition a 
limitation on what they could do, not on 
what they had a right to do if they could. 

Twice at least he appealed to the Vati- 
can to take sides between right and 
wrong, between justice and injustice. 
But the Vatican chose expediency. His- 
torians who look for any pronouncement 
of the Church of Rome against the evils 
that the German Government wrought in 
Belgium without warrant will find it not 
in any statement from the Pope, but 
from this Belgian prelate who discarded 
what was ecclesiastically regular that he 
might stand for what was morally and 
spiritually right. 

Those who will try~to paint white the 
blackness of the German offense in 1914 
will find that they cannot paint black the 
whiteness of the character and deeds of 
Cardinal Mercier. The sophistry and 
quibbling in the interest of relieving Ger- 
many of responsibility for her acts can- 
not bear the refutation that can be read 
in the character, words, and deeds of the 
Cardinal of Malines. The reason why 
Cardinal Mercier stands as a symbol of 
the right in its battle with the wrong is 
to be found not in his ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, though that helped him to exert the 
power, not in his intellectual power of 
argument, though that helped his words 
to be convincing, but in his faith. It was 
the faith that he shared with the great 
seers of all times. It was the faith of 
Isaiah, the courtier, who saw beneath the 
outward seeming of things that which is 
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permanent. It was the faith that he 
shared with people who were not of his 
communion. It was because of this faith, 
that, to use his own words, “God lives in 
the soul; the soul lives in God,” that he 
never swerved from his course, never 
flinched, never gave way to craven re- 
spect for mere power, never failed to 
maintain the right to use power for jus- 
tice, never lost confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of the right and the ultimate 
condemnation of those who had violated 
the right, and never lost in his own soul 
the peace that is possible only to one 
who never compromises with what he 
knows to be evil, and therefore can never 
know defeat. 


The American Encyclo- 
paedia of Christianity 


T a recent dinner given in honor 
A of the editors of the forthcom- 
ing American Encyclopedia of 
Christianity Dr. S. Parkes Cadman said: 


One of the great needs we have to 
meet to-day is the appalling ignorance 
of religion, even among people sup- 
posedly otherwise well educated and 
intelligent. I speak with feeling on 
this subject, because I receive thou- 
sands of letters which reveal an amaz- 
ing ignorance of religious thought. .. . 
If a vote were taken throughout the 
length and breadth of the world to- 
night as to whether the world were 
round or flat, the flats would have it. 


Dr. Cadman is right on this point. 
People are ignorant about religion. But 
people want to know. 

There is more popular interest in re- 
ligious questions and perplexities than 
has been experienced in several genera- 





The American 
Encyclopedia of 
Christianity 
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Lefttorightaround 
the table — Fred- 
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Ph.D.; Joseph Cul- 
len Ayer, Ph.D., 
D.D.; Henry Her- 
man Meyer, D.D.; 
William H. P. 
Hatch, Ph.D., D.D. 
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The spillway of the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals 


tions. This last fall a great London 
newspaper advertised a series of articles 
by celebrated writers with the general 
title “My Religion.” On the day the 
first article was to appear the circulation 
of that journal jumped fifty thousand. 
American newspapers arranged for the 
same series. Many have doubled the 
space allotted to religious discussion. 
Religion has become first-page news. Dr. 
Cadman himself now syndicates his ques- 
tions and answers through many of the 
leading papers of the country. Probably 
as many billboard announcements herald 
Dr. Cadman’s daily column as would be 
allotted to the newspaper acquisition of 
a late President’s private correspondence. 
Over the radio and through the press, the 
good doctor is doing his part to bring 
knowledge to the inquiring minds of the 
country. 

So too are the distinguished editors of 
the American Encyclopedia of Chris- 
tianity. They have accomplished the 
preliminary task of compiling some 40,- 
000 primary and secondary index cards 
representing 20,000 separate articles. 
Four hundred of the needed thousand 
scholars who are to contribute to the 

ges have already been secured and are 
at work. When completed, the encyclo- 
pedia will number twelve volumes of a 
million words each. These volumes will 


contain in compact form “the History 
and Present Conditions of Christianity; 
its Doctrines, Sects, and Institutions; the 
Lives and Times of its Leaders; its Mis- 
sions and Social Service. It will present 
in due proportion the past and present 
phases of Christian thought and activity. 
It will cover, therefore, not merely 
Protestant and Catholic types of Chris- 
tianity in the West, but also the churches 
of the East.” 

Frankly under Protestant auspices, yet 
in no sense partisan or sectarian, it will 
take its place with the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia and the Jewish Encyclopedia. 
These two great works, also the accom- 
plishments of Americans, have rendered 
a tremendous service to their respective 
Churches. The need of a similar refer- 
ence work for the Protestant churches is 
evidenced by the fact that in the New 
York City Public Library alone there are 
said to be about twenty-five calls a day 
for such a religious compendium. 

Catholic laymen have recognized the 
importance of having solid and complete 
reference books of their Church on the 
shelves of every public library, every im- 
portant newspaper, and every United 
States battleship. Their gifts have pro- 
vided for the accomplishment of this aim. 
Their efforts have circulated over sixty 
thousand copies of the Catholic Encyclo- 


pedia, an almost unbelievable figure to 
be reached by an expensive and bulky 
religious work. 

Similar reference books representing 
Protestant Christianity will be welcomed 
by all. They will supply a‘ recognized 
need. Surely the American Institute of 
Christianity, the interdenominational and 
non-commercial publishers of the Ency- 
clopedia, should be assured of the sale 
of ten thousand copies, which will make 
the project self-supporting, and should 
reasonably expect much more. 


Facts and Fancies About 
Muscle Shoals 
RECENT discussion in The 

A Outlook of the power possibili- 
ties of Muscle Shoals, in connec- 

tion with the effort of Chairman Snell of 

the House Rules Committee to secure a 

workable non-partisan plan, has caused 

the Chattanooga “News” to charge us 
with belittling the importance of that 
great source of power. The editor of the 

“News,” George Fort Milton, Jr., has 

written us concerning it, inclosing an 

editorial printed in the “News.” He 
thinks that we “followed largely Mr. 

Coolidge’s fatuous statement in his Mes- 

sage that Muscle Shoals was no more 
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important than a first-class battleship,” 
when, as a fact, our statements were 
based on the findings of the Commission 
which studied Muscle Shoals for the bet- 
ter part of a year. 

The offense in The Outlook editorial 
appears to center about the phrase, 
“Muscle Shoals cannot be depended 
upon to produce at all times more than 
100,000 constant horse-power.” The 
“News” concedes that “the present pri- 
mary horse-power production of Wilson 
Dam, coming as it does from a practi- 
cally unregulated river, can sink as low 
as the figures The Outlook quotes,” but 
insists that 100,000 horse-power is not a 
fair figure for public presentation. It 
speaks of ‘3,000,000 primary horse- 
power developable from” the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries. This does not 
mean, as the reader who has not studied 
the subject might infer, that this enor- 
mous horse-power would be available at 
Muscle Shoals. In fact, it means the 
horse-power available along the entire 
upper Tennessee River basin, and that 
depends upon full realization of engineer- 
ing estimates on a comprehensive system 
of river improvement covering hundreds 
of miles of the Tennessee and its tribu- 
taries, practically none of it as yet be- 
yond the paper stage. 

The fact is that Wilson Dam at Mus- 
cle Shoals fell last fall very far below the 
figure which The Outlook mentioned as 
its probable constant capacity. It fell to 
47,000 horse-power. That was at the 
culmination of an unprecedented drought, 
but this fact we made clear in the orig- 
inal discussion and made ample allow- 
ance for it. In drought not unprece- 
dented Muscle Shoals has fallen to 
97,000 horse-power. Members of the 
President’s Muscle Shoals Commission 
believe that 100,000 horse-power is 
about what business men could be in- 
duced to accept as a basis upon which to 
contract for service. 

It is, of course, true, as the “News” 
and Mr. Milton contend, that “every 
project constructed on the river above 
Wilson Dam will regulate and equalize 
the flow of the river and increase the 
Wilson Dam primary power”—true, that 
is, if the projects become achievements 
and are used for that purpose. A survey 
has been made for a storage reservoir at 
Cove Creek on the Clinch River which, 
if it is constructed and used for the pur- 
pose of increasing the flow of the Ten- 
nessee, may double the primary power at 
Muscle Shoals—may raise it, that is, 


from 100,000 to 200,000 horse-power. 
This would have to be provided for in 
perpetuity under Federal regulation and 
in lease terms, which perhaps would be 
as difficult of attainment as regulation 
and adequate lease terms for Muscle 
Shoals have been, even if the desirability 
could be conceded of making future de- 
velopments on the Tennessee, the Clinch, 
the French Broad, and other streams 
feeders to Muscle Shoals. 

All projects in contemplation and all 
within the range of possibility could not 
raise the minimum horse-power at Mus- 
cle Shoals to 3,000,000, or to anything 
even remotely approaching that figure. 
The theoretical figure of possible produc- 
tion of 3,000,000 horse-power applies to 
at least a dozen contemplated dams, ex- 
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tending from Muscle Shoals in Alabama 
clear to the head-waters of the tributaries 
of the Tennessee, in Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

To minimize the reasonable possibili- 
ties of Muscle Shoals would be, of course, 
reprehensible. But to magnify them be- 
yond the facts is as futile as Mr. Milton 
imagines the President’s phrase to be. 
Perhaps the President was unfortunate in 
comparing the importance of Muscle 
Shoals with that of a battleship. The 
one, as Mr. Milton points out, is endur- 
ing, while the other is temporary; one 
productive, the other defensive. But 
that has nothing to do with the actual 
power possibilities of Muscle Shoals as 
determined by a commission of special- 
ists after months of study. 


Have We a New John Marshall P 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


this week to the Attorney-General 
of the United States. I do it gladly, 
and with respect and admiration. 

When John Garibaldi Sargent, of Ver- 
mont, was appointed Chief Law Officer 
of the United States Government by 
President Coolidge, many good people 
shrugged their shoulders. ‘One country 
lawyer,” they said, “chooses another 
country lawyer as his closest adviser in 
maintaining order and justice!” So 
William H. Seward and Charles Francis 
Adams shrugged their shoulders when 
Abraham Lincoln came to Washington to 
assume the reins of government—and 
lived to be his confident disciples. 

Attorney-General Sargent recently de- 
livered an address on prohibition before 
the New York State Bar Association 
which made one _ shoulder-shrugger 
(whom I know more intimately than any 
other man) raise his head and listen. 
And so.I reprint it here—not as an advo- 
cacy of prohibition, but as an illustra- 
tion of the effectiveness of temperance, 
fair-mindedness, and Socratic reasoning 
in the administration of government. 

Mr. Sargent’s method of argument re- 
minds one of the method of Chief Justice 
Marshall. The secret of Marshall’s per- 
suasiveness lies in the fact, I think, that, 
while he was fearless he was never com- 
bative, while he was argumentative he 
was never disputatious. His judgments 
were never asserted dictatorially. His 


I YIELD my place in The Outlcok 


manner, sometimes almost his very lan- 
guage, was this: “If such and such are 
the facts, and the evidence indicates that 
these are the facts, would not so and so 
be the reasonable conclusion?” And 
then he proceeds to render a decision the 
momentousness of which is not at first 
realized because it seems so natural. 
With this introductory note I ask my 
readers to consider 


Mr. Sargent’s Speech 


The Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution is the law of the land. 

The Volstead Act is the law of the 
land. 

The beneficial or injurious effect 
upon the life of the people of the 
deprivation of the use of alcohol as a 
beverage brought about by these Con- 
stitutional and legislative enactments 
I shall not attempt to discuss here. 
With that I am not at present con- 
cerned. 

Whether the proprietors and man- 
agers of our great manufacturing in- 
dustries who say that their business 
is improved and the efficiency of their 
forces increased by the absence of 
liquor be right or wrong; whether the 
managers of transportation systems 
who say that the presence of liquor 
among their forces constitutes a men- 
ace to the public safety which cannot 
be tolerated speak truthfully from 
their experience or are actuated by 
some ulterior motives not apparent; 
whether the statisticians and econo- 
mists who say the moneys of the 
wage-earner go to buy for himself, his 
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wife and children better housing, more 
clothes, shoes, food, books, entertain- 
ments, insurance, automobiles, and 
comforts generally than formerly when 
a large part of such moneys was spent 
for drink which did the drinkers no 
good, but debauched and brutalized 
them and unfitted them for their busi- 
ness; whether these advocates in 
speech and writing have truth and 
reason or only cant and sophistry with 
them; whether in these times when 
every avenue of highway traffic in the 
country is filled to capacity, or more, 
with heavy, powerful, and swift-mov- 
ing vehicles, each an engine of destruc- 
tion to everybody and everything in 
its vicinity unless guided and con- 
trolled by the hand of:a driver with the 
steadiest nerve and quickest and surest 
judgment, the absence of anything 
that will weaken that nerve, slow up 
and becloud that judgment, is a public 
necessity—none of these things do I 
here attempt to discuss. They are for 
other forums and other speakers to 
deal with according to their individual 
conviction or interest. 

In this country the will of the peo- 
ple, expressed at the ballot-box, creates 
the duty of the citizen upon the sub- 
ject voted upon. 

The people of this great country, of 
which not only your city as well as 
every other city within our borders, 
but also the great spaces from ocean 
to ocean, from Canada to the Gulf, are 
a part, have said of the liquor traffic, 
to put it in the words of Scripture: 

“And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Write this for a memorial in a book, 
and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua: 
for I will utterly put out the remem- 
brance of Amalek from under heaven.” 

There isn’t any temporizing, any 
ambiguity, any half-way place, in the 
expression of the supreme lawmaking 
power,-both direct and representative. 

Now what is the situation? 

I want to discuss this thing with 
you as lawyers, and in the hearing of 
your and my clients, in plain and sim- 
ple language, that they as well as you 
can understand. 

We hear and read just now a great 
deal about crime waves; law violations 
and the way to suppress them; the 
success or failure of the law enforce- 
ment agencies; the necessity for more 
or less prosecutions; the need of 
greater penalties; of more courts and 
more laws; of the formation of many 
associations, groups—by whatever 
name they may be called—to study 
the question of alleged breakdown of 
law enforcement; but in all of it but 
little, if anything, is said of what I re- 
gard as the real root of the trouble. 

I say this to you here, not only be- 
cause you by reason of your training 
will understand my lawyer’s language 
and detect the force or lack of force of 
the suggestions and their application, 
but also because I hope for the benefit 


to our National life of your presenta- 
tion to such of our clients as may- not 
hear or read or understand clearly my 
views. 

Many offenses against the law are 
committed from motives of jealousy, 
of anger, of revenge, of passion, and 
ill will toward society. 

With offenses inspired by such mo- 
tives we have here nothing to do, fur- 
ther than to note that in our training 
as lawyers, our conservatism, it has 
long been settled that it is the duty of 
every citizen to do what he can to re- 
press the commission of such offenses 
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by aiding, so far as his knowledge 
goes, in the direction and punishment 
of the offenders, and in correcting the 
conditions which make them offenders. 

‘No one engages in the liquor traffic 
from any such motive. 

Every person who sells liquor does 
it solely and only because some one 
will pay a price high enough to make 
a profit sufficient to offset the chance 
of detection, conviction, and punish- 
ment. 

To put it differently, every such 
sale is the direct result of the offer and 
payment by the purchaser of a bribe 
to commit the offense. Is there any 
escape from this as a logical conclu- 
sion? 

Now, why do otherwise decent, re- 
spectable citizens engage in such bri- 
bery? 

Because, they say, the law interferes 
with their personal liberty, in that 
they have an inherent right to drink 
whisky or any other liquor if they 
choose; that it is nobody’s business 
but their own whether they shall or 
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shall not injure themselves, and there- 
fore no one may decide for them 
whether the use of liquor is or is not 
injurious. 

In this connection I am reminded of 
a case I once tried, in which the State 
Board of Health sought an injunction 
against the use for drinking purposes 
of the water from a stream polluted 
with typhoid germs. Counsel for some 
of the defendants used this same argu- 
ment and said: “If I choose to drink 
this water, and take the risk of sick- 
ness and death, that is my affair. It’s 
a personal choice which neither the 
State nor any representative of the 
State can lawfully make for me or in- 
terfere with when made.” 

I presume when applied to the use 
of typhoid-polluted water instead of 
whisky the argument sounds differ- 
ently to many; but let that pass. 

The proposition here is: 

“There is no right to interfere with 
my choice of what I shall drink. 
Therefore I am justified in drinking 
what I please, Jaw or no law. 

“T am justified in drinking what I 
please, law or no law. Therefore I am 
justified in bribing another man to vio- 
late the law in order to furnish me the 
means of drinking what I please.” 

I respectfully submit the syllogism 
is unsound, the conclusion does not 
follow. 

That a traffic which for generations 
has been recognized and discussed and 
written about by economists, sociolo- 
gists, and jurists as an evil, may be 
marked for extinction by the lawmak- 
ing power and agencies of the country 
is not only settled law, settled beyond 
the stage of even being longer open to 
question, but it has been settled and 
rests on foundations of soundest rea- 
soning. 

Whether the policy of invoking and 
exercising the power in this particular 
matter, when and as it has been exer- 
cised, was wise or unwise is no longer 
open to discussion. It has been done. 
It is an accomplished fact. 

In the words of that great Demo- 
cratic President, “It is a condition, not 
a theory,” which confronts us now. 

Not only is the law settled, but to 
all appearances, if we can judge of the 
minds of the people of the country by 
the votes of their Representatives in 
Congress, the determination that it 
shall remain settled and be obeyed is 
hardening day by day. 

Now, what are the portion of the 
community who would prefer a differ- 
ent policy, a different law, going to do 
about it? When I ask this question I 
refer to that portion of the substantial, 
self-respecting, decent citizenry who in 
all other things are law-abiding; the 
citizenry who have the welfare of or- 
derly and well-ordered society at 
heart; the citizenry who in all other 
matters—and, indeed, in many things 
which flow from their conduct in this 
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respect—demand the protection of the 
law and its agencies. 
I do not ask the question in the 


sense of “How are they going to help © 


themselves?” for I am not speaking 
from the standpoint of a crusader 
gloating over the plight of vanquished 
opponents 

When I say, “What are they going 
to do about it?” I put a question for 
the purpose of trying to help find an 
answer. 

Can any such citizen say, “I will 
pay a bribe to any one who will violate 
this law of my country?” 

Let’s carry the matter a little fur- 
ther. If he does say that or, saying or 
not saying or thinking it, does offer 
and pay the bribe, and so induces 
some one to violate the law and make 
a forbidden sale to provide what he 
desires to drink, can that citizen logi- 
cally find fault with the man he has 
bribed when that man in turn offers 
and pays part of his bribe to some one 
to violate another law to get something 
he wants, or to enable him to escape 
the consequences of the unlawful act 
the citizen has paid him to do? 

What but logic is there in the mental 
processes of a man who has been paid 
a reward for lawbreaking by substan- 
tial, wealthy, respected members of 
the community in thinking and say- 
ing: “They pay me to commit crime. 
I will get more pay for committing 
crime by robbing them of their money 
and jewelry. They are willing to pay 
me for the bribery, perjury, violence, 
and murder I must commit to get to 
them what they want; why should I 
hesitate at violence and murder to get 
from them what I want?” 

Is it any wonder that banditry, 
murder, bribery, and corruption flour- 
ish? That the morally deficient, the 


criminally inclined more and more 
boldly go about taking what they 
want, where they can find it, by any 
means necessary to get it, when they 
have constantly before them the spec- 
tacle of the very class of people whom 
they despoil, and kill if necessary, 
offering to pay and paying them and 
others to take the risk of breaking 
other laws? 

Let me suggest to you an economic 
view of the situation. 

Without counting the time of 
judges, district attorneys, marshals, 
and other salaried officials, most of 
whose time and strength is needed for 
other purposes, the Federal Govern- 
ment expends nearly $30,000,000 a 
year upon suppression of the liquor 
traffic; State governments as much or 
more. 

Every dollar, every cent of this 
comes, must come, from taxation. 

Saying nothing of the loss to the 
community in earnings of those serv- 
ing sentences in jails and _ peniten- 
tiaries, $12,000,000 in fines and for- 
feitures are collected in the Federal 
courts; in the State courts as much or 
more. 

This, besides the fee and expenses 
of counsel and the bribes paid dishon- 
est officials, all paid out of the profits 
of the business, and therefore all paid, 
in the last analysis, by the ultimate 
consumers, all a part of the bribe paid 
for the commission of the offense. 

Is what they get out of it worth it? 

Could they not put the money to 
better use? 

And every dollar of this tremendous 
outlay, every occasion for its expendi- 
ture, every reason for the tax to raise 
it, will cease the minute the market for 
the product ends; for no one sells 
liquor from motives of revenge, of 
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jealousy, of anger, of ill will to society, 
but only for the profit offered him by 
those who tempt him to violate the 
law. 

Have I made myself clear? 

I am sure this audience understands, 
and I hope our clients have heard and 
understand, and am sure they will 
when you advise them about it. 

What are such of the substantial, 
respected taxpaying members of the 
community as are directly responsible 
for this situation, who help to create it 
by patronizing the bootlegger, going to 
do about it? 

What are their attorneys going to 
advise about it? 

Think this over, and answer each 
to yourself and to your neighbor: Is 
any course open to the man or woman 
who believes in law and order and 
their enforcement except to refrain 
from paying others to violate the 
law? 

Is any course open to those who 
demand the protection of the law other 
than to aid and support its enforce- 
ment, instead of abetting and paying 
for its violation? 

Is any course open to any right- 
minded individual, to any section, any 
State, except to stand solidly for the 
observance of all the law, instead of 
flouting a part of it and asking for the 
enforcement of the balance? 

If the views I have suggested are 
sound, can any one without menacing 
the safety of society maintain an atti- 
tude as to the observance and enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act different from 
that he maintains as to the observance 
and enforcement of the law against 
counterfeiting, against larceny from 
the mails, against robbery and crime 
generally. 


The Farm Problem in the Open Spaces 


_ By H. J. SAWTELL 


How Don Seitz’s plan for farm relief looks to a citizen of Montana! 


r | NHE agricultural problem is more 

than the local problem which 

Mr. Seitz intimates in his arti- 
cle. We who live in eastern Montana 
are interested in the marketing of the 
products raised by our farmers and are 
dependent to a greater extent for our 
own welfare upon the prosperity of the 
farmer than most other sections because 
we are purely an agricultural section. 
We have practically no manufacturing 
industries, so it behooves us to see that 
the farmer and live-stock man receive 
all the assistance it is in our power to 
give. 





‘In The Outlook for December 30, 1925, 
Don C. Seitz published an article entitled 
“The Kind of Co-operation that Will Afford 
Farm Relief.” 


We have had our periods of prosperity, 
depression, and prosperity again. During 
the period of prosperity credit was easily 
obtainable, and we had the resultant ex- 
pansion and speculation. In the period 
of depression we had our share of pet 
schemes to bring prosperity to the 
farmer, including Government aid, - by 
the National and State Governments, and 
marketing organizations operated by the 
farmers themselves to get away from the 
middleman’s charges. However, those 
who have watched these developments do 
not give much credit to any of the 
emergency measures for any _ great 
amount of assistance in recovering the 
farmers’ prosperity. We had our spell of 
bank failures and bankruptcy, and then 


we started all over again to build up on 
a solid foundation. Our farmers are 
again prosperous and the fellows who 
plugged along, lived within their income, 
and kept their feet on the ground from 
a credit standpoint are not complaining, 
and they have very little sympathy for 
the present movements to help the 
farmer through legislative enactments. 
All they want is to be let alone and have 
the freedom of the markets, without arbi- 
trary control by any set of commission 
men or wholesalers. 

The man who can look atethe Govern- 
mental activities with any business judg- 
ment realizes that the Government in 
lending cheap money to the farmers is 
only increasing the farmers’ competition. 
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Those who make it possible for a man 
to locate on a farm by making a small 
down payment and the balance over a 
period of years at a low rate of interest 
are increasing the number of farmers, and 
hence the production of farm produce. 
During the period of low price of wheat 
we had many among our farmers who 
advocated the Government price-fixing 
program. They didn’t realize the diffi- 
culties it contained or the obligations the 
farmer would assume in such a program. 
We had a very successful marketing 
organization among the wheat growers, 
which carried on for four years, but dis- 
continued operations a year before the 
contracts expired. They have a surplus 
of $125,000 to be distributed among 
their members, so it wasn’t a case of mis- 
management or financial failure; but the 
last year they were in business the mem- 
bers sold less than a million bushels of 
wheat through their organization which 
was less than a fourth of what they had 
marketed the year before. This was not 
because of a shortage of wheat, but 
largely because the farmers who used 
their own judgment in selling their wheat 
and were not tied up with any selling 
agency, but could turn loose when their 
judgment told them it was the best 
time to sell, made more money than the 
fellow operating through the pool. 

We have also experimented with other 
marketing organizations, but we gener- 
ally come back to the old-established 
methods, because we find when we get a 
little experience that the average retailer 
or distributer fulfills a more important 
function than we anticipated, and that 
when we try to replace him we have to 
pay some one else to do the work, and 
the cost is about as great and generally 
the service a lot poorer. 

Mr. Seitz suggests we help the farmer 
by providing a local market, but the 
farmer needs more than a local market. 
We have tried to help the farmer by pro- 
viding a local market in our town. Let 
me illustrate what happened with the 
hog production a few years ago. The 
only outlet for pork was the local butcher 
or a pool car shipment made up by 
farmers in some community. A farmer 
would probably not have enough to make 
a car-load and would not be in a position 
to see enough of his neighbors to make 
up a car-load shipment, so he would wait 
until freezing weather, kill his hogs, and 
bring them in to sell to the local butch- 
ers. It was the easiest way to haul his 
pork—much easier to load a few frozen 
hogs in a car and run to town than to 
load the live hogs on a truck or wagon; 
but when he would get to town he would 
find the shops loaded with pork, for so 
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Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 
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Losing his patience 


From F. M. Kendall, Columbus, Ohio 


many other farmers were using the same 
methods of marketing that the local mar- 
ket was flooded. The town wasn’t big 
enough to absorb the product. And this 
is how it worked out: We found that the 
car-load shipper made more money than 
selling to the local butchers, so a ship- 
ping association was formed to accumu- 
late the necessary number to make up 
car-load lots. This worked very well. 
Then the business developed to the point 
where there was sufficient volume to pay 
a hog buyer to come in, and now we have 
no complaint from the farmers about hog 
prices. The hog buyer goes direct to the 
farm, pays cash for the hogs, and hauls 
them to the railroad. He is providing a 
real service for which the farmer is will- 
ing to pay. 

Mr. Seitz says something about the 
meanness of the farmer. It seems that 
some one denied him a drink of water. 
The farmer as a class is not different from 
any one else. The farmer who refused 
him was probably mean, but possibly 
only temporarily so. He may have had 
areason. The wayfarer or tourist is not 
the easiest individual to get along with. 
We have had our share of mean travelers 
too. For instance, I remember one indi- 
vidual who stopped at our ranch one 
day to get some water for his car. The 
house and well were located some dis- 


tance from the road, and, instead of driv- 
ing in, this traveler left his car at the road 
and walked to the house. He asked for a 
bucket to get some water, which was 
given to him. He carried the’ water out 
to his car, filled his radiator, tossed the 
bucket over the fence, and sailed blithe- 
fully away. Of course, the next fellow 
suffered. I think Mr. Seitz himself 
would have kicked the next fellow out if 
he had been the farmer who had such a 
trick played on him. It is one of our 
peculiarities to try to find some individ- 
ual characteristics among certain people 
engaged in some other business or living 
in different sections of the country, and 
occasionally you find an original bit of 
logic coming from an unexpected source, 
which explains our attitude in a very 
refreshing way. I have in mind a certain 
incident when a couple of lady tourists 
were visiting at a ranch and one of them 
felt very queer because she was forced to 
eat with the ranch hands. She asked her 
companion if it didn’t seem funny to be 
eating at the same table with a lot of 
cowboys, and one of the cowboys spoke 
up and asked her if she didn’t think it 
peculiar that they sat up and looked 
around just like other people. 

Every one just now wants to help the 
farmer. The city man who has loaned 
money on a farm mortgage wants to see 
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his collateral kept intact. The manufac- 
turer who supplies the farmer with the 
things he uses wants to see the farmer 
prosperous. It is to every one’s advan- 
tage to see the farmer making money, 
but we seem to forget that the easiest 
way to improve prices is to cut down 
competition. We go on creating more 


That 


HEN Engineer Leonard of 
the Pennsylvania, in The 
Outlook for December 23, 


attacked the system under which rail- 
roads pay a bonus for overtime, he 
aroused the indignation of many of his 
iellow-engineers. The President of the 
brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Mr. B. Prenter, has charged him with 
violating his oath as a member of the 
Brotherhood—an oath which obligated 
him not to circulate or cause to be cir- 
culated any paper, circular, petition, or 
document whatsoever calculated to in- 
jure that organization. 

The editor and manager of the “Rail- 
road Trainman,” the official publication 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, has sent us an excellent statement 
in opposition to the views of Mr. Leon- 
ard, which, we regret, is too long to pub- 
lish in full. The statement shows that 
a questionnaire was sent by the editor of 
the “Railroad Trainman” to many train 
and yard employees on the Erie and 
Ashtabula Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, upon which Mr. Leonard is 
employed. The replies to this question- 
naire indicate that Mr. Leonard’s fellow- 
engineers feel that their work is ade- 
quately and efficiently supervised, that 
certain mechanical deficiencies are re- 
sponsible for some minor delays, but that 
the requirements of the service in regard 
to tonnage and the character of the 
make-up of trains are the major cause of 
overtime. A letter from an employee, 
which Mr. Cease cites as a typical opin- 
ion, reads in part as follows: 

I would like to have it understood 
that, with very few exceptions, our en- 
gineers and trainmen work together as 
I never saw any place I ever was em- 
ployed. I know our trainmen all try 
to get over the road and do the very 
best they can to perform a good hon- 
est day’s work, and I also think that 
our officials in New Castle on the E. & 
A. Division are pleased with the man- 
ner in which the work is being done. 


A locomotive engineer on the Western 
Pacific rises to the support of his East- 
ern confréres, both in the union ranks 


farms and trying to induce more people 
to raise more stuff, and then expect the 
price of farm products to improve. 

A lot of farmers, I think, agree with 
Mr. Coolidge in his statement that price 
regulation works both ways and is 
charged with extreme danger to the 
farmer, and also that it is best for every 
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one for the Government to stay out of 
business. But this type of farmer isn’t 
saying much, and isn’t getting much of 
an audience. The corn States have a 
surplus crop, but they will work out of 
it, just as we did with our wheat, and it 
will not be through any Governmental 
agency. 


Bonus for Overtime 


and in the chairs of management. Mr. 
Bryan says: 

As to the American railroad man 
slowing up for overtime. Some do it. 
So do some of our railroad presidents 
wreck railroads and operate railroads 
with an eye to the stock market ticker 
instead of to the interests of public, 
employer, and security holder. Even 
some are indicted for violation of the 
Volstead Act, but both species of these 
parasites should be removed from the 
railroad game, and they are so few— 
both the overtime hog and inefficient 
or corrupt manager—that they do not 
influence the general results. Time 
and a half is a penalty against long 
hours of duty. Those who abuse it 
should go, but the protection should 
be kept for the rest. 

In 1925 American railroads broke 
five records: (1) Loaded most cars 
ever loaded in a week—1,124,436— 
August 29. (2) Ton miles produced 
in a single month, 44,061,988,000— 
October. (3) Average miles per day 
per car, 32.2 miles—October. (4) 
Largest number loaded with merchan- 
dise in single week, 442,431—October 
3. (5) Surplus cars with peak volume 
of business, 162,397—-August 31. The 
managements didn’t do that alone. 
Neither did the employees. It took 
team-work. American railroad men 
from call-boys to presidents are the 
most competent and loyal railroad 
men in the world. I am proud to be 
an employee and I’m proud of the 
managements, a few parasites to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


A prominent official of an Eastern rail- 
road states the case for the management 
in a way which clearly shows the com- 
plexities of the problem which Mr. Leon- 
ard sought to solve. The writer of this 
statement is a specialist in labor problems 
and in the organization of pay schedules: 


The present bases of compensation 
for engine and train service employees, 
consisting of payments for mileage, 
time, and collateral rules, took years 
to develop. Railroad officials realize 
that the payment of one and one-half 
time for overtime in train and engine 
service supplies opportunities for em- 
ployees who are so inclined to benefit 


by poor service. This is a most diffi- 
cult matter to supervise, and, just as 
Mr. Leonard states, unless some offi- 
cial is present when delays occur it is 
virtually impossible to ascertain the 
facts and place the _ responsibility 
therefor. Any part of train crews can 
influence movements; engineers have 
opportunities to do things of which the 
other members of crews would be in 
ignorance; conductors have opportuni- 
ties to do things which the engine 
crews could know nothing about; 
brakemen, although they may come 
under the observation of the conduc- 
tors, have opportunities to do things 
concerning which, if the conductors 
are in sympathy with them, it would 
be very difficult to develop the facts 
through any method of checking; des- 
patchers may also enter into this situ- 
ation. As causes for delays may grow 
out of the failure to have the closest 
co-ordination of the duties of the va- 
rious contributing employees, it is very 
difficult to place the responsibility for 
failures. Where a great many freight 
trains are operated, indifferent service 
on the part of certain members of the 
crew on one train may affect trains 
following or opposing, the crews on 
the other trains being entirely free 
from any responsibility. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion among railroad officials as to 
the lengths to which employees will go 
in order to get overtime; the majority 
feel, I believe, that there is nothing 
which can be construed as an organ- 
ized effort to get overtime and that it 
is only in exceptional cases where de- 
liberate attempts are made to obtain 
overtime. I believe it is generally 
recognized that there is a fundamental 
weakness in making it possible for em- 
ployees to gain by inferior service: 
this phase of the situation has been 
studied by a number of railroad offi- 
cials, but, because of train service be- 
ing operated under so many differing 
conditions, such as density of traffic on 
trunk lines, light traffic on side lines 
and on small railroads, variations in 
the commodities predominating, which 
have a great influence upon the speed 
at which traffic must be handled, and 
because of the various classes of ser- 
vice performed, such as through and 
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short turn-around (commutation and 
local) passenger service, fast freight, 
slow freight, local freight, mine run, 
pusher and helper, work, wreck, con- 
struction, and switching service, those 
who have been studying substitutions 
for the present bases of pay have been 
confronted with formidable complica- 
tions, one of the most serious of which 
is the fact that present earnings of 


the several classes of employees in 
train and yard service are produced by 
the variety of contributing factors pre- 
viously mentioned, viz., mileage, time, 
and rules. These factors have vary- 
ing influences on different portions of 
railroads—it might be possible for a 
single railroad to work ovt a scheme 
which would fit its conditions, but 
which might play havoc on another 
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railroad where conditions are differ- 
ent; similarly, on a single railroad 
having markedly different conditions 
what might fit a portion of that rail- 
road might be wholly impractical and 
undesirable on other portions. Where 
railroads have to deal collectively for 
their entire properties, these problems 
become very real and necessitate most 
minute consideration. 


Bugs and Bureaucracy 


I. The history of past invasions moves a California fruit grower to 


S | OT long ago a California orange 
grower just returned from a visit 
to Honolulu made the following 

statement in a letter to a friend: 


The Mediterranean fruit fly and 
half a dozen other dangerous insect 
fruit pests abound in every part of the 
islands. The only reason we have 
kept them out of the States is because 
the Federal Horticultural Board, to- 
gether with othcr allied agencies of our 
Federal departments, have worked un- 
ceasingly to protect us from foreign in- 
sect and plant pests. Eventually, I 
fear some fool Congress will be led 
astray by the clamor against our pres- 
ent plant quarantine, which is set up 
by short-sighted nursery interests, and 
the present restrictions will be cut 
down or even the Board itself done 
away with. The distance between our 
groves and the islands is too short, the 
risks too great. Once the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly gets a hold on the 
Pacific coast, our citrus fruit industry 
is done for. I’m going to sell my 
orange grove before that happens and 
let George stand the loss. 


I fear our people do not realize how 
insidiously and cunningly the propa- 
ganda against this Board had been car- 
ried on by a certain class of American 
nurserymen and plant importers. These 
men, interested only in their own busi- 
ness profits, in attacking the work of the 
Board are ignoring the interests of every 
farmer, fruit grower, gardener, and 
flower lover in our whole country. 

Speaking as a California citrus grower, 
and also interested in farming property 
in a Southwestern State, I must take 
issue with these worried importers of for- 
eign bulbs and plants. One reads of their 
demand for “control” of plant diseases 
and insect pests as against “exclusion.” 
They would first admit these undesirable 
immigrants, and then undertake to “con- 
trol” their activities after they made 
their offensive presence known. 

Let us not forget the gypsy moth, that 
has cost half a dozen Atlantic coast 


plead for rigid restriction 


States millions of dollars spent in an ab- 
solutely losing fight to “control” its rav- 
ages. It has never been checked in its 
spread. 

The present outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in California has cost that 
State and the Federal Government so far 
over seven million dollars, while the 
damage done to the live stock and other 
interests of the State has been estimated 
at many times the cost of “control.” 

I wonder if the people of that State 
will agree with the idea of “control” as 
against a rigid “exclusion” by ironclad 
quarantines or any other means the Fed- 
eral authorities choose to use. 

Four years ago a seemingly innocent 
shipment of iris roots from Japan—that 
breeding-place for so many of our agri- 
cultural pests—was landed in New Jer- 
sey. With the roots came the dreaded 
Japanese fruit beetle, and soon the farm- 
ers and fruit growers in that region found 
themselves face to face with a problem 
the solution of which seems almost hope- 
less. 

Do the fruit growers of New Jersey 
and Delaware subscribe to the control 
principle as against a rigid quarantine 
that would have kept the little pest from 
Japan safe at home and away from our 
shores? 

For nearly ten years the Federal and 
State authorities have been trying hard 
to stem the westward march of the 
dreaded European corn borer, which 
came to us from Germany, yet its west- 
ern movement seems not to have been 
stopped—only checked a little. 

At the present time it has found its 
nefarious way across the country several 
hundred miles from the point on the 
North Atlantic coast at which it was first 
discovered. 

Ask the farmers of the corn belt 
States, whose one great crop is threat- 
ened by this little worm, whether they 
are for control or exclusion. 

What would it be worth to the cotton 
growers of this country could they turn 


back the hands of time and decide 
whether to keep the cotton weevil on his 
own side of the Rio Grande by any kind 
of a quarantine or exclusion measure, no 
matter how rigid and unyielding, or to let 
him in with open arms and then seek to 
control him later on. Senator Smith, of 
South Carolina, who once called this pest 
“our billion-dollar bug,” stated in the 
Senate that it cost his State “over a hun- 
dred million dollars last year” (1924). 

The Hessian fly came to America in 
hay and straw shipped over during Revo- 
lutionary years to feed the horses of the 
Hessian soldiers; hence its name. 

What its unwelcome presence has cost 
the farmers of America in wheat losses 
can’t be figured out. Why welcome 
more of his kind to our shores? 

Within the last five years'a disease 
that attacks our white pine trees, the 
“blister rust,” has gained a foothold in 
this country through the importation of 
white pine nursery stock from England. 
To-day it is making its deadly way 
through our Pacific coast white pine re- 
gions, and will cost us millions to fight 
it, with probably no real success except 
in delaying its progress. 

The chestnut blight came to us from 
Japan, and the end of our glorious chest- 
nut trees is in sight to-day, for, in spite 
of intensive research and study, no scien- 
tist has as yet found a remedy for or a 
practical method to control it. 

One could go on for many pages quot- 
ing outstanding examples of our folly in 
admitting these plants without making 
sure they bring no disease or insect pests 
with them. 

The recent action of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine in sustaining the Federa! 
Horticultural Board in its quarantine 
against imported narcissus bulbs deserves 
the support and approval of every 
farmer, fruit grower, and flower lover in 
this country. More power to the Secre- 
tary’s arm! 

From the ululations emitted by the 
importers of these bulbs when this quar- 
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antine was announced, one would have 
supposed the American people were be- 
ing deprived of the wheat for their daily 
bread or gasoline for their autos. 
American plant breeders can furnish 
our markets with all the bulbs and flow- 
ering plants we need. I refuse to believe 
that they are not the equal of any foreign 
growers. There isn’t a country in Eu- 
rope whose plant breeders have accom- 
plished more than American breeders 
have in the last twenty-five years. Our 
experience with “control” methods have 
cost us hundreds of millions in the past, 
and at the best will continue to cost more 


II. Introduced by 


F the only interests at stake in the 
I plant quarantine were those of im- 

porters of bulbs, there would be no 
such remonstrance as that which has 
kept this question alive. If it were 
merely a question whether a special in- 
terest should be kept subordinate to the 
cause of protecting flowering plants and 
food products against the inyasion of 
foreign insect pests, it would never have 
become a public question. But there is 
something more involved in this than the 
interests of a special class of importers, 
something more than.the question of the 
particular quarantine now in force. 

Primarily it is a question of bureau- 
cracy. 

An embargo has been laid on the im- 
portation of certain kinds of narcissus. 
That embargo has just been put into 
effect after three years’ notice. It is a 
disquieting development in our Federal 
Government that bureaus far removed 
from control by public opinion and di- 
rected from Washington should be exer- 
cising power through the action of scores 
of thousands of agents throughout the 
country. The plant quarantine is simply 
an instance of a centralized authority 
that should be watched and held in 
check. 

In -this particular case the opposition 
is led by a public-spirited citizen, chair- 
man of an organization known as the 
“Committee on Horticultural Quaran- 
tine.” That Committee was organized as 
a result of a conference held five and a 
half years ago by representatives of the 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Univer- 
sity, the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, the Rhode Island Horticultural 
Society, the Horticultural Society of New 
York, the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society, the Garden Club of America, 
the American Rose Society, the Woman’s 
National Farm and Garden Association, 
and many other organizations devoted to 
horticulture. The chairman of this Com- 


millions. If “exclusion” will lessen the 
danger of further infection and losses, 
the farmers and florists of America are 
for it to the last man. Doubtless the 
importers of such plants are against it. 
If you would know what our American 
florists can do along this line, visit the 
city of Bellingham, Washington, on Pu- 
get Sound. The entire city and the re- 
gion about it are devoted to the raising 
of flowering bulbs of all kinds, a com- 
paratively new and flourishing industry. 
They call it the “tulip city,” and every 
year ‘they hold a “Tulip Festival,” at 
which are displayed tulips and other 
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bulbous plants in an endless profusion of 
size and glorious colors. The business 
can be expanded easily and rapidly as the 
trade demands come. 

But of course importers of foreign- 
raised bulbs won’t make a double profit 
on cheap foreign labor if their supply is 
cut off. Hence their complaints against 
the Horticultural Board. That body of 
public servants is doing good work for 
the American florists and farmers. More 
power to them as long as they save our 
agricultural interests from further in- 
jury by these foreign-born pests! 

WIiLt C. BaRNEs, 


the Editors, J. Horace McFarland steps into 
the fight on behalf of plant lovers 


mittee, Mr. J. Horace McFarland, writes 
to us: 

When you realize the weight of au- 
thority against the quarantine policy, 
including the director of every great 
botanic garden in the country, includ- 
ing all the active amateur flower and 
plant organizations, including the 
three most important horticultural 
associations of the East, including 
many eminent pathologists and ento- 
mologists who disagree with the exclu- 
sion policy as inadequate and im- 
proper, it does seem strange that one 
zealot should be able to swing the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The “zealot” to whom Mr. McFarland 
refers is Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Associate 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, 
whom he describes as a man of “fine 
personal character,” but “not a horticul- 
turist.” 

If Mr. McFarland and the people in 
the organization he represents really 
thought that this quarantine were neces- 
sary to protect horticulture they would 
not protest. But they do not believe it 
is necessary. On the contrary, they hold 
that it is a wholly unnecessary restriction 
of horticultural freedom. Mr. McFar- 
land tells us of receiving samples of bulbs 
from a reputable seedsman, obtained by 
him in turn from domestic sources. 
These bulbs were sent to the chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in Pennsyl- 
vania, who reported that they were in a 
diseased condition. That was because 
they came from parts of the country 
where the plant pests can flourish. The 
imported narcissus bulbs, on the other 
hand, Mr. McFarland maintains, are 
used in the East where the plant pests in 
question do not survive the winter. “We 
are thus expected,” Mr. McFarland 
writes, “under the exclusion theory not 
warranted by the act of August 20, 1912, 
to be satisfied to have diseased bulbs 
grown in America, of restricted range, 
small quantity, and at very high price, as 


a substitute for virtually disease-free 
bulbs at lower prices and of wider range, 
imported from a country which has spe- 
cialized in them for centuries and with 
which we are on friendly relations, ex- 
pecting that country to receive our prod- 
ucts of automobiles, apples, and the like.” 

In the course of his correspondence 
Mr. McFarland has testified: 


I heard every word of the evidence 
submitted by the Government in sup- 
port of the continuance of the em- 
barge. If it was properly influential, 
then no other bulb should be admitted 
at any time. It seemed to me to be 
inconclusive and negative. After it 
came the evidence of four men in 
charge of great estates who had grown 
narcissi for many years in contiguity 
to alfalfa and onions and had never 
found difficulties with any of them. 
There now comes evidence of a scien- 
tific character to show that this feared 
eelworm has been in the country for 
at least seventy years, and therefore 
does not fall under the plain words of 
the act of August 20, 1912, which 
states that the purpose is to exclude 
plant pests “new to or not theretofore 
widely prevalent” in the United States. 


The question naturally arises, If the 
feared pest were so dangerous, what de- 
fense can there be for admitting foreign 
bulbs for three years? Indeed, The 
Outlook raised that question in its edi- 
torial comment on Secretary Jardine’s 
announcement that the embargo would 
be put into force, and we have not yet 
received a satisfactory answer. Con- 
cerning this Mr. McFarland writes: 

I have raised the same question 
many times to the real offender, Dr. 
C. L. Marlatt, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board, asking him, 
for example, why he should freely ad- 
mit rose understocks, grown under 
farm conditions over a large territory 
and merely assembled by the nursery- 
man who sells them in France or Hol- 
land or Belgium, and admit only under 
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permit, with too often destructive 
fumigation, carefully grown and fin- 
ished rose plants of individual high- 
priced new varieties, on which he ad- 
mits he has never found any bugs. 
The answer is the answer to much of 
this whole effort, which is that com- 
mercial conditions prevent the shutting 
out of the stocks, though he is now 
preparing so to do. 

Mr. McFarland does not expect the 
quarantine to end with the exclusion of 
the varieties of narcissus now under the 
ban. He fears the effect of future re- 
pression upon that fine spirit of individ- 
ual initiative which he declares has given 
us the best things in our gardens, both 
fruit and ornamental. He specifies the 
dangers he fears as follows: 
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The narcissus embargo is merely a 
symptom of a condition which if it be 
permitted to continue in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture means gradually 
the exclusion of everything from 
abroad in the way of plant growth or 
plant products which, in the language 
of Secretary Jardine’s announcement 
about the narcissus, “may” bring in 
pests. Nothing is more definitely cer- 
tain than that anything from a ship’s 
cable to the captain’s starched shirt 
“may” bring in some sort of pest. 

After the narcissus would come the 
tulip, the hyacinth, and the lily. All 
the understocks for roses and the un- 
derstocks for fruit trees which have 
helped to give us more roses and more 
apples and more pears are on the cata- 
logue for future exclusion. 


The grapes from Spain are excluded. 
How long will it be before the bananas 
from Colombia, Janiait€;-and the 
Canal Zone will .be- excluded, as al- 
ready oranges and lemons and grape- 
fruit have been excluded, to the enor- 
mous advantage of the growers of 
these fruits within the United States? 


Reverting to the main‘ question raised 
by this plant quarantine, the question 
that is not horticultural but Govern- 
mental, we quote, in conclusion, this sen- 
tence from Mr. McFarland: “I do not 
believe we have reached a stage of cen- 
tralization which makes it desirable to 
curb individual effort, and raise, in a 
truly Germanic fashion, a central author- 
ity.” —THE EpitTors, 


A Correspondent to Correspondents 
Staff Correspondence from Washington by DIXON MERRITT 


‘ Y ERY rarely do I have any ex- 
pectations as to the effect of 
things I write. I did, however, 
have a sort of negative expectation as to 
“The Storm in the Corn Belt.” I 
thought, and said in the article, that it 
would not please anybody. That expec- 
tation has been realized. But it did not 
displease to the extent I feared. Of 
those who have written letters concern- 
ing it, only one feels hurt. The others 
simply disagree with the conclusions or 
offer remedies that I had not thought of. 
These latter I welcome. 


le the one who is hurt I apologize— 
not for anything I said, but for 
failure to make my language so clear 
that he could not have taken it to in- 
dicate a desire that the farmer receive 
less than his full share of general pros- 
perity. 

He writes from Beresford, South Da- 
kota, and asks for explanations of several 
things that cannot be explained. How- 
ever, what he desires is in the main what 
I desire. 

I should like, in replying generally to 
his questions, to make the fact clear that 
I do not think the producer of farm 
products should be at the mercy of the 
consumer in the matter of fixing the 
price. He is not, in fact. The consumer 
pays too much for that for which the 
producer receives too little. Both may 
be at the mercy of something somewhere 
between. I certainly do think that the 


producer of farm products should be as 
genuinely protected by the tariff as the 
manufacturer is, that he should have a 
wage equal to that of other labor and a 
reasonable profit on his investment. I 
do not know “What of the Federal Ex- 


port Corporation?” and I do not know 
whether farmers can do for themselves 
by organization what labor has done. If 
these answers, which he requested, are 
brief, I hope he will understand that 
they are sympathetic. 


I HAVE much less sympathy with ene 
who writes from Burlington, Iowa. 
His effort is to prove wrong and impute 
unworthy purpose to my statement that, 
as he quotes it, “no corn land was worth 
over $100 per acre.” 

Of course I did not say anything of 
the kind. I merely expressed the convic- 
tion that there is probably “not an acre 
of land in the United States worth more 
than $100 for the purpose of producing 
general crops and live stock.” I asserted 
this as a personal opinion, with the quali- 
fication that few people would agree to 
it. Even so, I did not say that there is 
no land in the United States worth more 
than $100 an acre for special purposes. 
And I did not say anything about value 
or price in that connection. I was speak- 
ing of worth, which differs from both 
value and price. 

I refrain from giving the name of the 
Burlington gentleman because his neigh- 
bors would not feel very kindly toward 
him if I did. He undertakes to prove 
that an acre of Iowa land valued at $200 
would pay a ten per cent dividend on 
that valuation by producing forty bush- 
els of corn at fifty cents a bushel. It 
would, of course, if corn grew wild and 
harvested and marketed itself. The 
complacent way in which he ignores la- 
bor, live stock, tools, and everything that 
enters into production costs leads me to 
wonder if he is not less interested in agri- 
culture than in maintaining land prices. 


A GENTLEMAN who writes from Rox- 

boro, North Carolina, asks us to tell 
the farmers of the Middle West that the 
way to get good prices again for their 
corn, oats, and wheat is to work out a 
plan for having the Gulf and South 
Atlantic States return to the old system 
of growing nothing but cotton. He says 
they have diversified, are growing at 
home what they need to consume at 
home, instead of getting ninety-five per 
cent of it from the West. 

It is true that the domestic demand 
would take more Western corn and wheat 
and oats if the South confined itself to 
cotton. But I suspect that this corre- 
spondent, from a section that used to be 
abused for its slavery to one crop, is 
laughing at the one-crop farmers of the 
corn and wheat belts. There is some- 
thing in his suggestion, however—not 
that the South will again go into slavery 
to cotton, but that certain sections of the 
West might free themselves from slavery 
to wheat and corn. 


I SEE no hope of applying the rem- 
edy offered by a correspondent who 
writes from Canton, Ohio. He thinks 
the whole trouble, or nearly the whole 
of it, comes from the high wages of labor. 
He would lower them. I do not think 
that solution would remain fluid. Or, if 
it would, where is the chemist who can 
do the stunt without an explosion? As 
the correspondent says himself, “Nobody 
has the nerve to speak of it out loud.” 


7, are typical of the letters that 
“The Storm in the Corn Belt” blew 
in. On the whole, I do not believe that; 
if they were printed, they would come 
any nearer pleasing people than the arti- 
cle did. . 
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What the Lathe Has Grown to 


Here is one of the largest lathes, of to-day, shaving down the crank-shaft of an ocean liner. It is interesting to notice how closely its design 


agrees with that of the small lathes found in every machine shop. 


size were built as far back as 1830 


Big lathes are not altogether a recent development; some of very large 


Tools That Shape Civilization 


By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


writer, it was not because there were 

no metalworkers in his day skillful 
enough to build such a machine. Neither 
was it because talent for mechanical in- 
vention had not yet been evolved in the 
human race. Leonardo da Vinci lived a 
whole century before Shakespeare, and 
if Leonardo had been able to give sub- 
stance to his clever ideas with the aid of 
a few of the tools found to-day in every 
machine shop the age of the Medici 
would have been an age of machinery. 
In the Elizabethan period typewriters 
would probably have been as common as 
they are to-day. As to what prodig- 
ious paraphernalia the twentieth century 
would, with such a start, have brought 
forth we can only speculate. 

The mighty part that machinery plays 
in modern life is much more obvious than 
the reasons why machinery is more prev- 
alent to-day than it was ages ago. There 
is one reason that transcends all others. 
The history of the typewriter will serve 
as an illustration. The idea of mechani- 
cal writing undoubtedly occurred to 
many minds hundreds of years before 
the days of Sholes and his fellow-invent- 
ors. Medieval craftsmen possessed both 


I Shakespeare never used a type- 


the skill and the tools for building a ser- 
viceable typewriter. What they did not 
possess—which our age does—was the 
tools for duplicating their feat ad libitum 
—producing innumerable replicas of an 
initial model machine. 

Typewriters, steam-engines, automo- 
biles, textile machinery, and a host of 
other contrivances that within a few 
generations have wrought greater changes 
in the world than a million years of 
geologic upheavals owe their existence to 
a few fundamental devices to which the 
majority of mankind rarely gives a 
thought, and which are almost com- 
pletely ignored by historians in their ret- 
rospects of human progress. These de- 
vices are designed for the rapid and 
accurate working of metal. They in- 
clude, first, the machine tools, such as 
the lathe, the planer, the shaper, the 
milling machine, the drilling machine, 
and forging machinery; and, second, the 
jigs, fixtures, and limit-gauges that make 
possible what is called the “interchange- 
able system of manufacture.” 

The development of modern machine 
tools began in England toward the end 
of the eighteenth century. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the first of these tools, 


a boring machine built by John Wilkin- 
son in 1775, solved the problem of shap- 
ing the cylinder for Watt’s first commer- 
cially successful steam-engine. The de- 
velopment of the lathe as a tool for 
turning metals began with the introduc- 
tion about 1794 of Henry Maudslay’s 
slide-rest, by means of which the turn- 
ing tool could be mechanically guided. 
Planers, shapers, drilling machines, steam 
hammers, taps, and dies originated in 
England during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, while Americans devised 
during the same period or later milling 
machines, drop hammers, grinding ma- 
chines, turret lathes, automatic lathes, 
and, above all, the marvelous “inter- 
changeable system,” or, as it used to be 
called, the “American system,” whereby 
thousands of parts of a machine can be 
turned out of exactly the same size, so 
that when machines are assembled the 
parts can be picked at random from the 
stock and put together without any fur- 
ther work to make them fit. Eli Whit- 
ney, famous for his cotton gin, is entitled 
to even greater renown for having pio- 
neered this revolutionary method of 
manufacture, which was first applied on 


a large scale to the making of fire- 
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One of Industry’s 
Greatest Time- 
Savers: The | 
Mutiple-Spindle 
Drill 


This machine is drill- 
ing 47 holes at one 
time in four direc- 
tions in the casting 
of an automobile cyl- 
inder. The casting is 
inclosed in a box-like 
“jig,” which locates it 
in the right position. 
The jig is perforated 
with holes, surround- 
ed by hardened steel 
“bushings,” through 
which the drills pass. 
Many machines of 
this kind are designed 
for threading holes as 
well as drilling them 


Photograph from Ford Motor Co, 


ylograph from Browne & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 


The Most Accurate Shaper of Metal : The Grinding Machine 


The most precise work in shaping and fitting the parts of machinery is not done by cutting tools, such as the lathe and the milling machine, 


but by revolving grindstones of emery, corundum, carborundum, or other abrasives. An ac *-y of the fifty-thousandth of an inch is realized 

by such machines, and they easily grind materials that are much too hard to cut with steel teols. The grinding wheel in this picture is 

under the hood in front of the hands of the operator, who is grinding the spindle of a milling machine. He is measuring the diameter of 
the spindle with a micrometer caliper 
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The 
Milling Machine 


This versatile device 
is of American origin, 
the first milling ma- 
chine having been 
built in 1815 by Eli 
Whitney, of cotton- 
gin fame. A milling 
machine is equipped 
with a large assort- 
ment of changeable 
cutting tools for per- 
forming a wide va- 
riety of work. The 
spirally grooved cut- 
ters seen in this pic- 
ture are for planing 
off a metal surface. 
Other forms of mill- 
ing cutter make slots, 
grooves, ete. In the 
vertical milling ma- 
chine the cutting tool 
turns on a_ vertical 
axis. Recent types of 
milling machine are 
widely used, in place 
of a lathe, for cutting 
screw threads 
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Photograph from Remington Typewriter Co. 
The ‘‘ Automatics ’’ 


The lack of human life in this picture does not indicate that the machinery is idle. Only a few operators are required to supervise the 
working of hundreds of these automatic screw machines, which cut screws, nuts, pins, washers, and various other small parts from slen- 
der bars of steel fed continuously to each machine through its hollow spindle, or, in some cases, from separate 1ough castings or fergings 
fed by a special mechanism, There are several types of automatic screw machine, all belonging to the great lathe family of machine tools 
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arms. Among the more recent events in 


the history of machine tools the greatest 
was the introduction, by Taylor and 


White, about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, of “high-speed” steel. Tools 
made of such steel retain their toughness 
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and temper even when red hot from 
rapid cutting, and their efficiency is thus 
vastly increased. 


The American Press 
The Foreign-Language Press 


By DON C. SEITZ 


The foreign press provides nothing to keep Kluxers awake o’ nights. Indeed, Americans might learn 
much if they would seek to understand the strangers within our gates. Do you know that our foreign- 
language papers are superior in matter, make-up, and importance to those published in other lands ? 


ITH 7,500,000 people in the 
metropolitan district, of 
which New York is the core, 


the city has but four standard morning 
dailies printed in English, and five in the 
evening. [ive have disappeared within 
a decade under the compressing hand of 
Mr. Munsey. Three tabloids have come 
into being that have been dealt with else- 
where. This does not mean that there 
has been a dearth in the newspaper field. 
Quite to the contrary. There has grown 
up an extraordinary number of papers 
issued in other languages than our own, 
so that, figured in numbers, New York 
rivals Paris as the best-newspapered 
town in the world. Thirty-five such 
dailies compose the Babel. 

Foreign-language newspapers are bub- 
bles on the surface of the melting-pot. 
When the metal grows cold and is fully 
amalgamated, they burst and disappear. 
This has been conspicuously the case 
with the German-language press, once 
widely active and influential, and now 
reduced to a few examples, more intent 
upon earning a living than performing 
any special function. Other sheets more 
strange have, however, come into being 
to feed the minds of the cosmopolites 
who make up so much of the American 
population. 


yen among these, not so much in 
numbers as in circulation, are those 
called Yiddish, which cater to the Jewish 
population, using German terms printed 
in Hebrew characters. These have their 
main habitat in New York, where the 
Jewish population is double that of 
Jerusalem before Titus Vespasian dis- 
played his efficiency as a conqueror. 
The first of these journals, the “Daily 
Forward,” is Socialistic in policy and 
co-operatively owned. It is not run to 
make money, but does, and gives much 
of it to the cause of Socialism. It has a 
fine building and plant on East Broad- 
way and possesses the ablest editor in 
town—Abraham Cahan. Far from be- 


ing a menace in its views, the “Forward” 
has been a saving force in bringing about 


the betterment of the Jewish people in 
New York, who, though more kindly re- 
ceived than any other foreign flood, were 
much less adapted physically to encoun- 
ter the requirements of a new country 
than the robust German, Irish, and 
Italian immigrants who preceded them. 
The “Forward” is not the oldest of the 
Jewish papers. That distinction belongs 
to the “Daily News,” long published on 
East Broadway by the Sarasohns, a fam- 
ily of conservative instincts.and sound 
economic principles. The Jewish “Morn- 
ing Journal” is of the same class and 
profitable. Rivals of the “Forward” are 
the “Day,” the “New Warheit,” and the 
“Freheit.”. The “Forward” circulates 
around 200,000 copies, and the others 
probably bring the total Jewish circula- 
tion up to 500,000, or rather better than 
half of the foreign-language output in 
New York, which approximates 1,000,- 
000 copies per day. Next to the Jewish 
papers, the Italian press furnishes the 
largest output through “Il Progresso,” 
the “Boiletino della Sera,” and “Il Cor- 
riere,” the last a tabloid and reputed to 
have the backing of the interests behind 
the “Corriere” of Milan. “II Progresso” 
is a very prosperous paper. It has been 
credited with earning as much as $500,- 
000 a year. Numerically, Italian news- 
papers outnumber those of other lan- 
guages published in the United States, 
where some eight hundred flourish in all 
tongues. There are about one hundred 
and twenty of these, largely weeklies. 
The country at large, including Canada, 
supports some sixty Jewish publications. 
Not all are in Hebrew or Yiddish. The 
“Menorah Journal,” published every two 
months in New York, in English, is the 
best-printed, best-edited, and best-writ- 
ten periodical of the review sort issued in 
America. Original and dramatic in tone, 
it offers a remarkable table of contents in 
every issue. 


Shape Northwest teems with Nordic 

newspapers. There are about fifty 
printed in Norwegian or Danish, and as 
many more in Swedish. The Poles and 


Slavs have a widely circulated press. 
The Poles have seventy-odd sheets, some 
with large outputs. The Ruthenians 
maintain a daily in Philadelphia and 
have a dozen or more other publications, 
mainly in Canada and the West. The 
Rumanians have seven sheets; the Serbs, 
six; Russians, a dozen or more; Slo- 
vanics, eleven; Slovaks, twenty-one; 
Hungarians, thirty-four; Bohemians, 
about fifty; Bulgarians, four; Croatians, 
eighteen; Finnish, eighteen. Of these 
the “Daily Teollisuustyolainen” of Du- 
luth looks the most formidable. The 
stout Hollanders subscribe to seventeen 
journals, mainly in Michigan and Iowa. 
Flemings have two, one in Detroit and 
the other in Moline, Illinois. Of more 
exotic tongues, Persia is credited with 
one journal, issued in New York. The 
Chinese of New York support three 
weeklies, those of San Francisco three 
dailies. In all, eight celestial journals 
exist in this country, along with ten 
Japanese. Two of the latter are dailies 
in Honolulu. San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and Seattle each have Japanese 
dailies. 

It is surprising to find eleven papers 
printed in Arabic—one of them, the 
“Mirror,” a daily, in New York. The 
Armenians publish eight papers—one a 
daily, in Boston. 


‘Oh the Latin comers, the French lead 

where Canada is included. There 
are forty-one of these, mainly in New 
England. New Orleans has a strong 
daily, “L’Abeille de la Nouvelle Or- 
leans,” and the “Courrier des Etats Unis” 
is the oldest foreign-language newspaper 
in New York, admirably conducted by 
Sampers & Son. “La Presse” and “La 
Patrie” dominate Montreal. 

A surprisingly large number of Span- 
ish sheets exist, lofty in language and 
read by a considerable constituency. 
“La Prensa,” a New York Spanish daily, 
has something like 16,000 buyers. 
Quietly a large number of Spanish- 
speaking people find their way to New 
York from Mexico, Central and South 
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America, coming more and more to the 
metropolis instead of Paris or Madrid. 
The Southwest—Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona—support a majority of the 
thirty-four listed. Their Portuguese 
cousins subscribe to eight, all but three 
in Massachusetts, the latter in Califor- 
nia. There-are no dailies in the language 
of the Lusiads. 

The Greeks, who have come to our 
shores in large numbers since the begin- 
ning of the World War, have a consid- 
erable press—fourteen,papers in all, with 
two dailies in New York, both.prospercus 
and good looking. The German papers 
in the country have dropped to less than 
forty, these widely scattered and unin- 
fluential as a whole. This decadence, 
though natural, was hastened -by the 
World War, with its slowly engendered 
anti-German feeling. Yet to the German 
press American politics and journalism 
alike owe much. The “Westliche Post” 
of St. Louis, under Dr. Emil Pretorious, 
Carl Schurz, and Joseph Pulitzer, led the 
Liberal Republican movement of the 
early seventies. New Yorkers have pro- 
verbially short memories, but they can- 
not have wholly forgotten the part 
played by the “New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung” when edited by Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, with Herman Ridder as his pub- 
lisher, or the later efforts of Mr. Ridder 
himself in behalf of good government and 
the welfare of ‘the city. 


HERE is much that is cultural in the 

foreign-language press of New York. 
The German and Italian papers. give 
much space to music and art. Wagner, 
Verdi, and their compeers are not forgot- 
ten. The galleries at the Metropolitan 
Opera House are crowded with listeners 
of foreign birth or descent. Several 
Italian theaters give fine performances, 
and the German theater has come to life 
in Yorkville. It will be news that there 
are seven hundred German social socie- 
ties in New York. Even though the 
great hall of the Arion is no more—it has 
united with the Liederkranz—the singing 
bunds still live and often fill the great 
Casino at Hunt’s Point with song. One 
Italian monthly, “Carroccio,” is admira- 
bly edited and ranks with the best of its 
kind in English. 

The foreign-language dailies in New 
York are edited in the main by men of 
ability and are prosperous financially. 
Their English contemporaries, however, 
know little about them. 

It is one of the curious instances of 
editorial indifference that none of them 
pay any attention to their foreign-lan- 
guage contemporaries. Mr. Pulitzer often 
ordered the ““World’s” editors to employ 
some expert in languages to read and re- 


port on the contents of the polyglot 
papers. None of them ever lasted more 
than two weeks, the managing editors 
always declaring that they discovered 
nothing worth noting. Yet in the same 
breath we hear the foreign-language 
papers denounced as un-American and a 
menace to our institutions. It has more 
than once been proposed to prohibit their 
publication on this ground, though it is 
far from probable that any of the critics 
could or would read one of them. 

“Oos that?” asked one village loafer 
of another in a “Punch” joke. 

. “Some stranger.” 

“Fave ’arf a brick at ’im.” 

This is the spirit involved in the sug- 
gestion. Yet the truth is the foreign- 
language papers rescue their readers 
from complete ignorance. Grown people 
do not read new tongues readily, even if 
they pick up a small speaking vocabu- 
lary As a factor in Americanizing the 
foreign-language papers are probably 
more potent than anything that could be 
substituted. They cover the transition 
from old to new, preserving the text but 
changing the matter. New World news 
gradually replaces that of the Old. Lo- 
cal intelligence, in whatever tongue, is 
local intelligence. Our politics are thus 
absorbed and the foreigner learns his 
part in affairs. 


S° far as “Americanism” is concerned, 

it usually takes three generations to 
make an “American,” and then you can- 
not always be sure of him. Racial sol- 
idarity depends much upon environment. 
The Jews, packed in ghettos, are kept 
together racially quite as much by social 
pressure as by tribal instinct. As they 
grow prosperous and are able to escape, 
they change greatly in both physical and 
mental aspects. The Italians, compelled 
to take up the poorest quarters in cities 
and the roughest edges of towns, are kept 
together by the same social aversion. 
The men escape more easily than the 
women. Unlike the Jewesses, the Ital- 
ian woman is, as a rule, much below her 
husband in knowledge and enterprise. 
Few get away from their surroundings. 
Second-generation daughters, becoming 
educated, do find in many instances a 
better chance in life. Those married 
among their own people, however, are 
still kept back. It will take a third gen- 
eration to give them their full value as 
Americans. The young men do better. 
The non-Catholic comers of other races 
are more quickly absorbed. 

Composed as the country is of the ad- 
venturous from all nations, we are more 
of type than race. The latter is of the 
least importance. It requires more than 
language to live up to the desired at- 
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tainments. The foreign-language press 
performs a great and useful part in pre- 
paring its readers for the final amalgama- 
tion. ‘That some of them tap the cam- 
paign funds of the great parties and try 
to play with the blowing wind is prob- 
ably true. Americans have been known 
to do that. Something like twenty years 
ago Louis N. Hammerling, an enterpris- 
ing young Austrian, gathered the tast- 
growing foreign-language sheets into an 
association for business purposes and de- 
veloped what proved to be a valuable 
franchise. At least he sold it out to what 
are rather vaguely described as ‘the 
Dupont interests,” for enough money to 
retire upon in his native land. They 
gather a good deal of advertising through 
this agency. 

With the restriction of immigration, the 
life of these papers is, of course, bound 
to become even more ephemeral than in 
the past. The second generation cares 
little for old ties, and takes kindly to 
American schooling. The elders who 
prosper—or fail—shift back home in 
considerable numbers, and so weaken the 
store of subscribers. So the Ku Klux 
have nothing real to worry about, and 
the one hundred per cent Americans can 
sleep nights if they only will give up their 
pet bogy. They were “foreign” them- 
selves once! 

It is rather interesting to note that the 
ioreign-language papers in America are, ° 
as a rule, much superior in matter, make- 
up, and importance to those published in 
their native lands. There is not a jour- 
nal in l'rance that can compare in merit 
to “La Presse” and “La Patrie” of Mon- 
ireal. ‘The small sheets of Paris are pub- 
lications, not newspapers, widely circu- 
lated though they are. There is no daily 
in berlin or Vienna that equals the ‘New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung.” Rome, Milan, 
and Naples lack anything that can com- 
pare with “I] Progresso” in enterprise or 
appearance. The Jewish papers are, of 
course, an American development, and 
Europe furnishes no contrasts for them. 

Such Norse papers as I have seen, 
from Stockholm or Christiania, are poor 
things compared with some of the North- 
western Nordics, and I am sure that 
Athens produces nothing that comes any- 
where near equaling New York’s “‘At- 
lantis.” To search for a press of any 
account in Slavonic regions would be in 
vain. The American issues in these 
tongues are very striking in appearance 
and content. New York’s two Hun- 
garian dailies, “Nepszava” and “Uj 
Elore,” are very smart. So are the Rus- 
sian. The Japanese dailies in Honolulu 
equal their contemporaries in Nippon. 
So all sorts feel the impulse of the New 
World, with its enterprise and progress. 
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Officers’ quarters at Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Our Homeless Army 


By A. M. PRENTISS 


Major, General Staff, U. S. A. 


The millennium has not yet arrived. Meanwhile we have our soldiers. 
Why not see that they are properly fed and decently housed P 


has filled the newspapers for many 

months past one fact stands out un- 
mistakably clear—that our progress, or, 
more properly, our lack of progress, in 
this direction has been measured almost 
solely by the appropriations made avail- 
able for this purpose since the war. The 
President’s Aircraft Board, after a pains- 
taking and exhaustive investigation, 
found that the financial problems of the 
War and Navy Departments form the 
principal difficulty in providing an ade- 
quate Air Service. 

In so far as the War Department is 
concerned, the needs of the Air Service 
are not more pressing than several other 
projects of equal importance, of which 
the provision of adequate permanent 
shelter for the Army may be cited as per- 
haps the most urgent at the present time. 
In his last annual report to the President 
the Secretary of War stated: “No greater 
problem faces the War Department to- 
day than that of providing adequate 
shelter.” To those who are acquainted 
with the distressing conditions under 
which a large part of the Regular Army 
has been compelled to live since the war 
it is clear that the War Department 
could not urge larger sums for aviation 
as long as the present deplorable housing 
conditions exist. In seeking to provide 
for the future we cannot forget that we 
have to live in the present; yet how 
many of those who are clamoring for in- 
creased appropriations for aviation know 
that 40,000 men of our Regular Army, 
the foundation of our National defense 
structure, are living in dilapidated huts 
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[ all this aviation controversy that 


and shacks that would not bear compari- 
son with the shanties of upper Manhat- 
tan in the early nineties? Some of our 
regiments have been under canvas, sum- 
mer and winter, for the past six years, 
and officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers have made their homes in hovels 
that cannot be distinguished from those 
occupied by field hands in the South and 
coolies in Hawaii. The accompanying 
pictures of typical conditions show that 
this is not an exaggerated statement. 
The use of temporary war-time struc- 
tures which have caused the above con- 
ditions is not confined to the shelter of 
officers and men, but it has been neces- 
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At Fort Benning, Georgia, fifty officers 
live in tents like this the year round 


sary to convert many of these buildings 
into hospitals, nurses’ quarters, schools, 
and buildings for other similar purposes. 
In addition to personnel there is also a 
great amount of war reserve matériel 
housed in these buildings and very in- 
adequately protected from the elements. 
Also approximately 10,000 animals are 
now kept in stables of temporary con- 
struction. ’ 

Not only are such buildings absolutely 
inadequate as shelter, but they constitute 
a very grave fire hazard which is a source 
of constant apprehension to officers and 
troops occupying them. The lumber 
used in constructing these temporary 
buildings has dried out so thoroughly 
during the past few years that a fire. 
once started, usually results in the com- 
plete destruction of the buildings and 
their contents. During the past year 
alone there was a total of 250 fires re- 
ported to the War Department, involv- 
ing losses of over $900,000 for buildings 
and $670,000 for contents. By far the 
greater portion of these losses occurred in 
posts constructed for temporary World 
War purposes. 

In addition to the foregoing considera- 
tions the adverse effect upon the morale 
of the troops housed in these wretched 
accommodations cannot be ignored. In a 
recent public statement the Secretary of 
War said: “I realiy consider it remark- 
able that the officers and men who are 
compelled to live under such conditions 
have cheerfully attempted to meet the 
great responsibilities which have been 
placed upon them. A great deal of the 
valuable time which should be devoted to 
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Enlisted men’s barracks at Langley Field, Virginia 


training is lost due to the necessity for 
very excessive employment of troop labor 
to keep these buildings in livable condi- 
tion.” 

From economical considerations alone 
further retention of temporary buildings 
is not justified. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been spent within the last 
few years in an attempt to keep these 
buildings in a livable condition, and, as 
they have now long outlived their useful 
life, the further continuation of this prac- 
tice constitutes a waste of public funds. 

This execrable situation, like many of 
our National problems to-day, is a direct 
inheritance from the World War. As a 
result of our war experience, Congress 
established by the National Defense Act 
of June 4, 1920, our first definite mili- 
tary policy, providing in time of peace 
the necessary machinery for mobilization 
of the Nation’s man power and resources 


to meet future National emergencies. 
The manifold requirements of the Na- 
tional Defense Act impose upon the 
Regular Army, in addition to the duty of 
keeping itself prepared for instant action 
at all times, the task of training the 
civilian components of the Army, the 
National Guard, Organized Reserves, and 
trainees of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps. On account of these en- 
larged responsibilities the geographical 
distribution of the Regular Army is 
necessarily quite different from that ob- 
taining prior to the World War. Before 
the war the location of Army posts and 
stations was largely a matter of expe- 
diency and little or no serious attempt 
was ever made to distribute troops in 
accordance with strategical and training 
requirements. 

During the war the tremendous expan- 


sion.of the Army necessitated the ac- 
quirement of hundreds of new camps, 
posts, and stations, excellently located 
from tactical and strategical considera- 
tions. Upon the reorganization of the 
Army in 1920 it was apparent that only 
a fraction of the war-acquired military 
reservations could be permanently re- 
tained, and an opportunity was thus 
presented for the selection of those reser- 
vations most suitable from a military 
standpoint to enable the Army to fulfill 
its mission. A careful selection was 
accordingly made of those reservations 
to be permanently retained which best 
suited this purpose. As a result of this 
process many new camps and posts are 
now occupied by the Army, while, an 
almost equal number of old posts| no 
longer of any military value have \been 
abandoned. This change in the disttibu- 
tion of the Army, together with an, in- 
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Non-commissioned officers’ quarters at Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
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crease of about twenty per cent in its 
garrison strength (consisting largely of 
the new branches, such as the Air Ser- 
vice and the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice), has brought about an acute short- 
age of permanent housing. Practically 
no provision for permanent shelter has 
been made by Congress since the war, 
and the housing situation has grown 
steadily worse. 

So much for the conditions. And now 
as to the remedy. Two years ago the 
War Department prepared careful esti- 
mates which showed that it will require 
approximately $110,000,000 to provide 
adequate permanent shelter for the Army 
even at its present reduced strength. 
Such a sum could not be provided by 
Congress without serious conflict with 
the President’s financial program, so, in 
order to finance the building of perma- 
nent shelter for the Army in such a way 
as not to be reflected in the President’s 
Budget, Secretary Weeks proposed to 
Congress that the War Department be 
permitted to sell its surplus property and 
apply the proceeds toward the building 
program. Acting upon this suggestion, 
Congress, in the War Department Ap- 
propriation Act for 1925, directed the 
Secretary of War to submit a comprehen- 
sive plan for necessary permanent con- 
struction at military posts, based on 
using funds received from the sale of 
surplus War Department real estate and 
such property now owned by the War 
Department as, in the opinion of the 


Secretary of War, is no longer needed for 
military purposes. 

In compliance with this directive, a 
carefully worked out program was pre- 
sented to Congress at its last session in 
the form of suggested legislation, which 
was considered by a Joint Subcommittee 
of the Military Affairs Committee of both 
houses, but, due to the press of other 
Congressional business at the short ses- 
sion, this measure was not reported out of 
Committee. However, similar legislation 
has been introduced in the present Con- 
gress and is now receiving sympathetic 
consideration. 

By the proposed scheme of financing 
the permanent housing program of the 
Army from the sale of surplus War De- 
partment real estate it is anticipated that 
no appropriations will be required of 
Congress for several years, as sufficient 
funds will be available from such sales to 
enable the War Department to carry out 
a considerable part of the proposed build- 
ing program before calling on Congress 
for any financial aid. 

In this connection it is pertinent to call 


_attention to the fact that in addition to 


‘the surplus real estate which the War 
Department now proposes to sell to 
finance its building program it has al- 
ready sold, since the World War and up 
to June 30, 1924, surplus property to 
the extent of $35,533,278.49, which 
funds have been turned in to “Miscel- 
laneous Receipts of the Treasury De- 
partment.” During the same period the 
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War Department has transferred to other 
departments of the Federal Government 
property representing an expenditure of 
War Department funds amounting to ap- 
proximately $77,000,000. If the War 
Department were to receive credit for 
these past transactions, this money, plus 
that to be realized from the future sale 
of surplus real estate, would more than 
equal the sum required to finance the 
entire housing program, and the deplora- 
ble situation with which the Army is now 
confronted would be relieved without 
calling upon the Treasury of the United 
States for any funds except those placed 
there by the War Department. But this 
is not proposed, as it is appreciated that 
funds from past sales have already been 
included in the revenues forming a part 
of the President’s financial program, and 
property transferred to other depart- 
ments has not produced any actual rev- 
enue. 

Without doubt the adequate housing 
of the Regular Army is one of the most 
pressing problems confronting the War 
Department to-day. A reasonable and 
economical remedy for these conditions, 
and one which does not impose any bur- 
den upon the taxpayers of the country 
at least for some years to come, is con- 
tained in the proposed legislation which 
the Secretary of War presented to Con- 
gress at the commencement of its present 
session. This legislation should receive 
early favorable consideration in Congress 
and be enacted into law this winter. 


Tom Swift, Preacher 


OM SWIFT was a Liverpool Irish 
sailor. Tom was short and 


squat, all pimples and freckles 
and blue tattooing. On the first day at 
sea he threw his cap on the deck, stepped 
up to the second mate with his fists 
doubled, and said, “Come on, ye chicken- 
livered son of a bedbug!” 

For a downright tough hard case the 
Liverpool Irish sailor had all men beat. 
Tom was a type of his breed. The name 
of God was forever on his lips, and not 
in prayer. Ashore he was a drunken 
profligate; but he boasted that he’d 
never been ashore for longer than three 
days at a time since first he went to sea 
as a boy. 

One of the best sermons that ever I 
heard was spoken by Tom, and I’ve no 
doubt God heard it. When a man has 
been reared in a seaport slum, has been 
preyed upon by crimps and harpies all 


By BILL ADAMS 


his life, and still holds a spark of the 
divihe in him, it’s something in his favor. 
We were not all raised alike, and, 
whereas I used to think that every man 
at some time has his chance in life, I’m 
not so sure of it to-day. Tom had his 
chance that morning, and took it. 

Tim Bond was a little pink-cheeked 
first-voyage sea apprentice. He’d lately 
come from what Tom had never known 
—home. He’d a mother ashore, and a 
sister or two, and was ail eaten up with 
the big desire to be a man like the rest 
of us. When a little fellow such as Tim 
steps out into life and hears the rest of us 
cussing, it’s natural for him to think that 
that is a part of the art of being a man. 

Eight bells went, and the mate’s watch 
came on deck. She was romping along, 
her sharp bows scooping the seas up. It 
was a chill, dreary morning. 

I came to the deck, first out of the 


apprentices’ quarters. Behind me came 
Tim, and just as he stepped over the 
door coming over the rail flashed a big 
green spray and soaked the two of us. I 
was used to all that. But Tim was be- 
ginning to feel himself a bit of a sailor, 
and a fine hard lad. 

Tim let out a curse. He used a lot 
of nasty words, and took the name of 
God in vain, of course. It’s a way with 
lots of young sailors, and lots of young 
bucks on the shore as well. I grinned. 
I’d been there myself. 

Tom Swift was, on his way to the 
wheel. He was dressed in stiff oilskins, 
and his sharp, sneering eyes peered from 
under the brim of his black sou’wester. 
He saw my grin, and scowled. He and 
I were friends. There was something 
that had draw me to him, and somnie- 
thing had drawn him to me. Sometimes 
on starry nights in fine weather he’d take 
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The Packard Six five-passenger Club Sedan is illustrated—$2725 at Detroit 


Serving or Selling? 


S YOUR motor car maker 
engaged in serving you 
or selling you—which? 


Does he intrigue you with 
yearly models and rash 
promises or does he pro 
tect your investment? 


To serve means a new car 
only every four or five years 
or more. To sell means a 
new car every year or two 
or even less. Pera sist 


is to serve you well 
—knowing that (a 
those who serve best Naga 
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will never want for sales. 


Evidently the public appre- 
ciates that Packard is serv- 
ing, for more than twice as 
many Packard Six carswere 


bought in 1925 as in 1924. 
The Packard Six with its 


beauty, comfort and dis- 
tinction is not high in price 
—for example, the five 


passenger sedan costs but 
$2585 at the factory. 


For those purchas- 
|, ers who desire, there 
is a liberal monthly 
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me off alone and give me a drilling in 
seamanship. He’d been boatswain in the 
smart coolie ships, and what he didn’t 
know about how to send up a jury mast 
or spar, how to splice, and the thousand 
other things that go to the making of a 
sailor no mate knew It was the sea- 


manship that he taught me that enabled 
me to pass for second mate later along. 
Tom strode up to little Tim, and at 
the look in his eyes Tim fell silent. 
“Ye poor little fool,” said Tom, “cut 
that out! If ever ye want to grow into 
a man, leave that sort o’ thing for poor 


“ 
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louses wot don’t know no better. Ye’d 
ought to be ashamed o’ yerself—an’ ye, 
too, Bill, ye big bum!” 

Tom went aft to take the wheel. Tim 
and I went aloft to furl the main royal. 
and while we were furling it neither of 
us spoke. 


The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Organ, Lyre, and Flute of Reed 


Reviews by ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


HE tumult and the shouting dies, 
the critics and their bards de- 
part; John Masefield remains, 
one of the few who carry on the high 
tradition of English poetry, a great poet 
by virtue of a great soul. In his fiftieth 
year his poems and plays have been 
collected as “The Collected Works of 
John Masefield,” * in four volumes, mak- 
ing it easier to arrive at some estimate of 
the literary achievement of an unusually 
varied career. In these books there is 
nothing weak nor petty. We have the 
lyric vigor and rude mirth of the early 
“Salt-Water Ballads,” with the sailor’s 
yearning for the sea and the loveliness of 
tall ships; the plays and the tragic poems 
with their deep feeling for struggling hu- 
manity; “Reynard the Fox” with its rich 
Chaucerian pictures of the English coun- 
tryside; the later sonnets with their defi- 
nite philosophy and melodious charm; 
and always the understanding sympathy 
that drives out hatred and the passion- 

ate devotion of the seeker for— 

that one beauty 
God put me here to find. 


Great poetry is essential truth revealed 
in beauty; and poetry is not an exercise 
for the neurotic, the lazy, nor the men- 
tally deficient. The mind of a true poet 
should be as logical as that of a mathe- 
matician and as clean, vigorous, and well 
trained as the body of an athlete; his ob- 
servation and insight should be as un- 
erring as that of a scientist; and his ut- 
terance, with all its graces of diction, 
should be as clear as that of a mountain- 
eer or a wise child. The great poet, like 
the great scientist, deals not in “common 
sense,” but in that uncommon sense 
which may become the common sense of 
a better day. By these tests and more, 
John Masefield is surely of the elect. 
How noble yet lucid is this, the first of 

Collected Works of John Masefield. The 


Macmillan Company, New York. 4 vols. 
$3 each, 

















John Masefield 


his two coupled sonnets “On Growing 
Old:” 


Be with me Beauty, for the fire is 
dying, 

My dog and I are old, too old for 
roving, 

Man, whose young passion sets the 
spindrift flying ' 

Is soon too lame to march, too cold for 
loving. 

I take the book and gather to the fire, 

Turning old yellow leaves; minute by 
minute, 

The clock ticks to my heart; a with- 
ered wire 

Moves a thin ghost of music in the 
spinet. 


I cannot sail your seas, I cannot wan- 
der, 

Your cornland, nor your hill-land nor 
your valleys, 

Ever again, nor share the battle yon- 
der 

Where the young knight the broken 
squadron rallies. 


Only stay quiet while my mind re- 
members 

The beauty of fire from the beauty of 
embers. 


This poem and its companion will be 
rated among the pre-eminent sonnets in 
the language. There are few with so 
many lines that stand alone, lovely in 
their own right. 

Any book containing “The Lake Isle 
of Innisfree” and “The Ballad of Father 
Gilligan” would be worth looking into; 
and there are other good things in the 
corral of “Early Poems and Stories” ° 
into which William Butler Yeats has 
herded the waifs and strays of his yester- 
years. The stories are brief felk-tales, 
essays, and personal reminiscences, full 
of Celtic twilight, and from them you 
may glean valuable data concerning the 
ways of the Sidhe (pronounced “shee,” 
if you please), the well-known fairy peo- 
ple of Ireland, with whom alJl the Yeats 
family are on the most intimate terms. 

When looking for a short play for the 
children to enact next Christmas Eve, 
remember that you somewhere read of a 
neat little book by Anna Hempstead 
Branch called ““A Christmas Miracle and 
God Bless This House,” * from the titles 
of the two poetic Christmas masques that 
it contains. They are easy to stage and 
act, the children will enjoy doing them, 
and they have charm, fine literary qual- 
ity, and true religious fecling. 

While “American Indian Love Lyrics,” 
the title on the cover of the interesting 
collection of Miss Nellie Barnes, was evi- 
dently assumed to have a stronger appeal 
to the book buyer, the inscription on the 
title-page, “American Indian Love Lyr- 
ics, and Other Verse” more fairly rep- 
resents the contents; for of the ninety- 
three inclusions only nine are amatory, 
the others covering a pretty wide range 
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*Early Poems and Stories. By W. B. 
Yeats. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

-- A Christmas Miracle and God Bless This 
House. By Anna Hempstead Branch. Th: 
Adelphi Company, New York. $1.50. 

*American Indian Love Lyrics. Selected 
by Nellie Barnes. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.75. 
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of Indian thought, feeling, life, and rit- 
ual. Here is one chant described as a 
“Ka-ni-ga Song,” apparently for a 
child’s delight, which has an allurement 
like to that of the firefly song, the owlet 
song, and other Ojibway lyrics that the 
deprecated and unoriginal Mr. Longfel- 
low wove into his forgotten poem, “The 
Song of Hiawatha:” 
The poor little bee 
That lives in the tree, 
The poor little bee 
That lives in the tree 
Has only one arrow 
In his quiver. 


After a surfeit of feeble ditties and 
lyrics of self-pity, the chief mission of 
which seems to be to give poetry a bad 
name, Hermann Hagedorn’s manliness 
always comes asa tonic. The title of his 
newest collection, “Ladders Through the 
Blue,” * is best explained by this opening 
quatrain of a rondel with the same cap- 
tion: 

I have climbed ladders through the 


blue! 

For apples some, and some for 
heaven! 

The rungs of some were six and 
seven, 


But some no earthly number knew. 


Resisting the temptation to dwell on 
other lines charged with the ever-youth- 
ful enthusiasm of this fighting idealist, 
let us read again a song of more tender 
note: 
GOING ON FIVE 

A little like a rabbit, 

A little like a bird, 
A humming-bird, a butterfly, 
Oh, very like a butterfly, 
A darting fish, a squirrel shy, 

A kitten, gay, absurd! 


A little like a fountain, 
Half laughter and half light, 
A little like a poplar leaf, 
Whose language has no word for grief, 
Oh, very like a quivering leaf, 
Half mortal and half sprite. 


A little like a rainbow, 
A little like the rain 
That wakes the green eyes in the clod, 
A little like the hand of God, 
Oh, very like the hand of God 
Upon a heart in pain. 


Just to prove that there can be some- 
thing new even in the way of antholo- 
gies, Robert Haven Schauffler has com- 
pounded “The Poetry Cure,”* further 
defined as “A pocket medicine chest of 
verse.” Herein shall you find, judi- 
Ciously selected from the vast pharmaco- 





“Ladders Through the Blue. By 
mann Hagedorn. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y¥. $1.50. 

‘The Poetry Cure. Compounded by Rob- 
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SMITH & WESSON 


1S On guard 


Protection is Absolute 


EFENDERS of Law and Order since be- 

fore Lincoln’s day, Smith & Wesson arms 
have always offered the maximum on-the- 
minute protection. 


The safety of your home and family de- 
mands a defense which is available instantly 
at call—in moments of emergency. 


Three factors of superiority make a Smith 
& Wesson the best choice for your home. 


1. SAFETY—It cannot fire until you pull 
the trigger. 


2. ACCURACY—It holds the world’s tar- 
get records—long and short range. 


3. DURABILITY—Smith & Wesson a:ms 
are built to endure for generations—and 
they do. 


Perfect your aim and accuracy—set up a 
practice gallery in cellar or basement. Free 


booklet tells you how. Write Dept. 19. 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIE!.D, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


Western Representative : 


Andrew Carrigan Co., Rialto Bldg., San Francisco; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 
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BOAT ENGINES 





The unqualified  en- 
dorsement of Kermath 
motors by boatbuilders 
and individual owners 


of boats comes from a 
certainty of perform- 
ance based on the ex- 
perience of men in every 
part of the world. 


While Kermath enjoys 
a nation wide popularity 
in America, fully 40% 
of its output is shipped 
to foreign countries. 


With thousands of miles 
often separating owners 
from spare parts there is 
an unshaken confidence 
that comes from the 
knowledge that “A 
KermathAlwaysRuns.” 


Write today for complete 
information 


3 to 100 H. P. 
$135 to $1450 
f. o. b. Detroit 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5887 Commonwealth Ave., 11 E. Wellington St., 
Detroit, Mich. Toronto, Ont. 


A Kermath Always Runs 








“Che Book Lovers Corner” 


FOREIGN LANCGUACES 
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_Our stock is most complete. Send for catalogue. stat- 
ing language desired. SCHOEN HOF’S, 387 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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at SECOND HAND PRICES | 
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peeia of Helicon, poems of courage rec- 
ommended as stimulants for a faint heart, 
poems of sympathy indicated for the 
treatment of hardening of the same or- 
gan, poems of laughter and cheer as pills 
to purge melancholy, imagination accel- 
erators, sedatives, anodynes for sorrow, 
and many other sure specifics. Dr. 
Schauffler has gone farther afield than 
most to rediscover neglected herbs and 
simples, and offers us potent rhythmical 
prescriptions unknown to ordinary hum- 
drum anthological practitioners. 

By way of contrast with Mr. Schauf- 
fler’s anthology, we have “The Common 
Book of Poetry,” * with an Introduction 
by Hamblen Sears. It seems an espe- 
cially unoriginal anthologization of pre- 
ceding anthologies, consisting of oft- 
reprinted poems that have one common 
virtue greatly esteemed by publishers— 
the copyright on all of them is long ex- 
pired. 


™The Common Book of Poetry. The J. H. 
Sears Company, Inc., New York. 


Biography 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES ABRAM 
GARFIELD. By Theodore Clarke Smith. 2 
vols. The Yale University Press, New Haven. 
$12. 

Professor Smith (Professor of Ameri- 
can History at Williams College) is the 
most fortunate of biographers. The ma- 
terial available for a life of Garfield is 
amazingly, almost incomparably, rich; 
but the more precious part thereof, that 
bequeathed by the President himself— 
including the priceless manuscript jour- 
nals in uninterrupted sequence from his 
sixteenth year, official papers, a wealth 
of notes and memorabilia, speeches, and 
letters received—was, by the wise order- 
ing of the President’s widow, kept un- 
touched in a memorial room at the Gar- 
field home in Mentor, Ohio, until the 
other day, when it was turned over by 
the Garfield family to Professor Smith, 
with carte blanche as ‘to its use. (It is 
our understanding, too, that most of the 
intimate letters which were preserved by 
the recipients, were added to the Mertor 
collection.) 

Obviously, none of ‘the biographies of 
Garfield prior to Professor Smith’s could 
be adequate. Has Professor Smith made 
the most of his glorious opportunity? He 
has. In his journals, intimate letters, and 
memorabilia Garfield revealed himself as 
few men have done, though quite with- 
out morbidity, for his nature was singu- 
larly wholesome. Moreover, his com- 
ment on the events and personalities of 
that reconstruction period (1863-81), 
whereof he himself was so large a part, is 
candid, sagacious, and extensive, and will 
be found of immense value to the gen- 
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eral historian. By judicious selection 
and arrangement Professor Smith has 
given us the story of Garfield’s inner and 
outer life largely in Garfield’s own words 
—in effect, an autobiography. His own 
connective, explanatory, and commenta- 
tive contribution is just what it should 
be. It is quite wonderful and delightful; 
you can really see Garfield developing 
from a “pulpy” (his own just adjective) 
youth into one of the most interesting 
personalities our country has known. 
Professor Smith is to be congratulated 
upon his fine work; and the public is to 
be congratulated, too. 

FORTY YEARS OF IT. By Brand Whitlock. D. 

Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

The record of Brand Whitlock’s turbu- 
lent years as Minister to war-tortured 
Belgium has been given in a previous 
book. This deals with the years before 
his diplomatic appointment. It is not 
an autobiography, but the reminiscences 
and penetrating comment of one who saw 
politics from the inside. To the trained 
reporter’s faculty for visualization is 
added the insight and detachment of a 
social philosopher. For four terms he 
was Mayor of Toledo. Here, conse- 
quently, is much of municipal and State 
politics in Ohio, of political maneuver, of 
the wave of democracy and its new 
theories of municipal regulation that 
swept over the West in the 90’s. He is 
most arresting in his characterizations, 
personalities drawn with the light touch 
of an artist. A lucid style and a quality 
of sustained interest makes this a difficult 
book to lay down unfinished. Though 
the personal pronoun is seldom in evi- 
dence, one gleans the spirit of the author, 
unprejudiced, courageous, above all, hu- 
mane. 


Fiction 
THE CLIO. By L. H. Myers. 
Sons, New York. §$2. 

Revolutions have always been meat 
and drink for the novelist, and the South 
American one which rumbles through the 
pages of “The Clio” is as good as most. 
The reader is never actually within the 
firing lines, but hears its first echoes from 
the deck of the yacht Clio. Lady Oswes- 
try, the owner of the ship, takes a large 
hand-picked party of sophisticates, con- 
sisting of four young women, her two 
sons, and several other men, cruising up 
the Amazon. Their ensuing love in- 
trigues and the ambitions of her older 
son to become Emperor of Amazonia are 
amusing, and the characters live. The 
yacht runs aground some five hundred 
miles up the river, and the party is stuck 
in the muddy river-bank for a dreary 
number of days. The heat and danip are 
all but unendurable, monkeys how] all 


Charles Scribner’s 
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night, iguanas drop on the decks, and in 
the dark “upon every root on which the 
light happened to fall, scores of little 
crabs had collected and there clung 
staring with beady eyes at the ship.” 
This is a beautiful but fearful country; 
death is always near and claims one of 
the party. The author’s descriptions of 
the region are sufficiently realistic to 
present some of the fascination of the 
tropical land below the equator. 


Music 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A FIDDLE DEALER. 
By David Laurie. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 52.50. 


The three gifts—an unerring eye, a 
good memory, and a good ear—which 
Mr. Laurie postulated as absolute re- 
quirements of a really first-class fiddle 
expert were evidently his from the first, 
to judge from this posthumous record of 
his successes. To these endowments he 
added Scotch shrewdness and even sym- 
pathy. He was as solicitous of the 
health of his Strads as of his children (of 
whom he had eighteen), finding that 
most violins suffer from mal-de-mer and 
do not recover themselves properly for a 
fortnight. Anecdotes of Paganini and 
Vieuxtemps form entertaining interludes, 
illustrating in both cases that virtuosi 
generally make the worst teachers. It 
was fortunate for musical literature that 
Mr. Laurie’s manuscript was discovered 
and published even though a quarter- 
century after his death. 


Travel and Description 


OREGON SKETCHES, By Wallace Smith. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. $2.50. 


This book might have a better title, 
for, although the tifle is honest, the four- 
teen papers thereunder gathered have a 
unity which produces on the reader a 
cumulative effect more considerable than 
the word “Sketches” would suggest. The 
title of the twelfth essay, ““Why the West 
is Wild,” would have done pretty well for 
the whole collection, which describes pic- 
turesquely and with telling humor how 
far the new West has gone to an extreme 
distance from the old West of stage- 
coaches, bad men, and Saturday night 
shooting parties. 

Wallace Smith is perhaps too young to 
have known the old West in its proper 
environment, but a few years ago he saw 
a modern survival of it in Mexico. 
Hence he is well fitted to get a lot of fun 
out of such spectacles as derby-hatted 
flivver tourists in the Bad Lands, Indians 
in golf caps and sport shirts providing 
“color” for the sightseers on a dude 
ranch, a lonely sheepherder getting the 
score of the Dartmouth-Cornell football 
game over the radio, and a cow-puncher 
in the flesh getting fashion hints from a 
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Consult the 
“Supreme Authority” 


Whenever you want to know the 
meaning, use, spelling, or pronuncia- 
tion of a word—whenever you want 
to secure facts about some character 
in literature or life, some historical 
event, some geographical point— 
whenever you need to verify some 
\ d detail of science, art, industry, or 
‘f ro r\ VY : other subject. You will find just the 


information you need in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


6,000 illustrations. It isthe foundation book for 
everyone who values accuracy of facts and cor- 
rectness in the use of words. It is indorsed by 
courts, colleges, libraries, government depart- 
ments, What a satisfaction to have instantly 
available the “‘Supreme Authority”. 

Ww such as vitamin, paravane, 
New or ds Kenya, Hejaz, Pershing, 
Fabre and thousands more. 
FREE — If You Send the Coupon 
Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on 
Regular and India papers, booklet ‘You Are 
the Jury’’, and set of pocket maps. No cost or 
obligation. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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What is the Bertillon System? What is the 
meaning of savoir-faire? Who are the Fas- 
cisti? What is the Carrel-Dakin treatment? 
What is the Montessori method? These are 
typical of countless questions on all conceivable 
subjects that are answered in this infallible 
source of knowledge. 


A Whole Library in One Volume 
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Kept Up to Date 
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Ab, Introducing— 
Those Who Have 
Those Who Want 


(In the Way of Real Estate) 


All kinds of residential property find 
a ready market through Outlook 
advertising, particularly at this sea- 
son—summer homes (large, small, 
and medium), country estates, and 
farms. Four Special Real Estate 
Numbers will appear on 
February 17, March 17, 
April 21, and May 19 to introduce the 
** Haves ”’ to the “‘ Wants.” Send a description 
of the property you want to sell or rent and let 
us submit rates and copy for your approval. 


Real Estate Section 


The Outlook, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
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DEAF 


10 Days Trial of the 
World Famous 


Acousticon 


Every one who is troubled with 
deafness is now invited to en- 
joy Ten Days of Good Hearing 
be with the world-famous Acous- 
1 “ticon. Let us send you our latest 
improved model for 10 days free 
use entirely at our risk and ex- 
pense. No deposit required—no obligation on your 
part. Just try it—10 days Free and let results 
convince you. 
Mr. A. H. Herrick, of Harvard University, says: 
**We who suffer from impaired hearing have 
eause for profound gratitude to you.”’ ev. G. 
M. Rainey, the Evangelist, says: ‘‘The results 
have been all youclaim.”’ Mr. A. Hollander, of the 
Equitable Life, New York, says: ‘Not a day 
asses but what I recommend the Acousticon to 
thas made a 
‘eth 4 
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riends or business acquaintances—i 
new man of me.”’ In like wri 
of others, expressing their gratitude—men and 
women in every state, in practically every civil- 
ized country on earth. Yet we don’t ask you to 
believe. We pimoly ask that you allow us to prove 
the merits of the Acousticon in your own case, to 
your own complete satisfaction without a penny 
of expense or risk on your part. Just try it—free, 
that’s all we ask. Send name and address today. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1369 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York § 


























GOING TO TRAVEL? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper's Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 
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cow-puncher in a moving picture. Aren’t 
such sights enough to make an old-time 
Westerner “wild”? Maverick Tod Mul- 
larkey, companion of Smith’s rambles, 
shoots in an emphatic assent. 

Smith is a shrewd observer. The book 
is full of gleams of truth like this: 
“There was a youthful gawkiness about 
his body, a stringy look that men have 
who were over-cmployed at manual labor 
at too early an age.” 

The author’s drawings keep pace with 
his loping prose, for the most part. One 
can’t expect mere words to carry the life 
of that vivid frontispiece, “Let ’er Buck,” 
which has pleased the bronco-busters so 
much that they have adopted it as the 
official poster of the annual Pendleton 
Round-Up. 


HERE’S IRELAND. By Harold Speakman. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $3.50. 


Here is the record (with reproductions 
in color and in black and white of 
paintings by the author himself) of a 
tramp around the coast of Ireland. Mr. 
Speakman was accompanied by a donkey 
dragging a cart filled with painter’s gear, 
and of course little Grania (so named by 
Lady Gregory, on whom a call was made 
at Coole) furnishes a large part of the 
fun of the book. It’s good fun, but don’t 
expect Stevenson. 

For about half his journey Mr. Speak- 
man carries you along really entertained 
and sometimes charmed, but then he be- 
gins to tail off and finally he lapses into 
pretty thin journalism. 


ON THE ROOF OF THE ROCKIES. By Louis 
R. Freeman. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


$5. 

In the region between the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Railways 
is much of the finest mountain scenery in 
Canada. Little of it has been seen by 
the ordinary traveler, for one must go 
with pack-train and guide if he is to 
cross its great rivers and explore its gla- 
ciers and snow-fields. Here are many 
mountains whose ascent requires the skill 
of an expert alpinist; but the scenery in 
their valleys and from their summits 
pays the highest rewards. Among many 
others are Fortress and Maligne Lakes, 
with snow-clad summits towering above 
their colorful waters. Here also is the 
vast Columbia Icefield of over 150 
square miles, with the impressive pyra- 
mid of Mount Columbia towering 12,294 
feet as seen from the head-waters of the 
Athabaska. 

The author accompanied Byron Har- 
mon, most famous of Canadian scenic 
photographers, on a ten weeks’ trip 
through this country. Remarkable mov- 
ing-picture films were secured, and many 
fine illustrations accompany the text, 
which describes the daily happenings on 
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the trip. The party forded swift rivers, 
traversed some of the glaciers, and often 
traveled through deep snows. A radio 
outfit kept them in touch with news from 
all over the United States. 


Politics and Government 


ON NEW SHORES. By Konrad Bercovici. The 
Century Company, New York. $4. 


Here is a book for those who are ready 
to consider America, not as a solid entity, 
but as an open question, a kaleidoscope 
not yet fallen into any recognizable pat- 
tern. Konrad Bercovici is a Rumanian 
of forty-odd. According to ‘“Who’s 
Who,” he has been in America for less 
than ten years. His vigorous English 
has an unmistakably alien accent or in- 
tonation. His regard for his adopted 
land falls short of worship. He deplores 
flag-kissing and what it stands for. He 
sees America not as a nation, or as a 
melting-pot which briskly reduces all 
alien elements to the same consistency 
and flavor, but as a place where a slow 
process is going on in which immigrants 
of all races are playing their part: 
“There is a growing feeling among our 
diverse populations, now that immigra- 
tion has been limited and those who are 
here are considering themselves more or 
less part of the country, that the country 
is what they are making it to be, when 
they are part and parcel of it. The ab- 
stract sense of false patriotism and glori- 
fication with which the new immigrant 
has been imbued: is fast dwindling.” 

Further, this writer frankly disbelieves 
in assimilation—the desirability or the 
possibility of forcing all racial strains to 
conform to a theoretical “Anglo-Saxon” 
pattern. Immigrants come here not in 
order to be robbed of their race and their 
inherited customs, but to be more freely 
and happily themselves; the German to 
be a richer German or the Italian to pos- 
sess his own land and vineyards. Most 
people, he says, have always defended 
their lands, not chiefly out of patriotism, 
but because “they could exist best only 
in that climate and that geographical 
position in which they have lived for so 
many hundreds of years, and which were 
selected by the original invaders of the 
country.” Hence immigrants to America 
invariably seek out the conditions of land 
and climate most like those of the home- 
land. The book gives full and interest- 
ing data in illustration of this point. The 
author goes rather far in his commenda- 
tion of hyphenism, of the deliberate pres- 
ervation of alien tongues and cultures 
within our borders. But there is food for 
thought in his concluding remark: “The 
great factor in their development and in 
the cohesion between these nationalities 
and the people who were already here 
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was not so much what the natives had 
to offer them, or were willing to offer 
them, as in what the newcomers were 
willing to accept from them.” 


Educational 


SCHOOL AND HOME. By Angelo Patri. 
pleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


In a singularly wise and entertaining 
little book of “Prejudices,” published in 
1911, and thereby anticipating Mr. 
Mencken’s appropriation of the title by 
several years, Mr. Charles M. Flandrau 
enlarged on a theme he had prepounded 
in a short story written several years be- 
fore. “It always seemed to Haydock,” 
he wrote then, “that men and women, in 
becoming parents, somehow or other 
managed to forfeit a great deal of intelli- 
gence. He intended some day to ask a 
psychologist with children if it was a 
provision or a perversion of natufte.” 
These innocent remarks called forth 
many “peevish, sarcastic letters and acri- 
monious reviews” from Mr. Flandrau’s 
readers. Probably they thought that he, 
being neither an educator nor a married 
man, had no right to talk. They cannot 
say the same of Mr. Patri, who is both, 
and has already proved himself endowed 
with the very genius of common sense by 
his books and his syndicated articles on 
education. As principal of a great pub- 
lic school in New York City, he has en- 
countered more varieties of parental! 
imbecility than one would believe pos- 
sible, and he uses many of them for his 
texts with telling effect. “The training 
and discipline of children has to begin 
with the disciplining of the parents,” 
says Mr. Patri. No better guide and 
chastener than this could be assigned for 
required reading in such a course. 


D. Ap- 


Notes on New Books 


PETER THE CZAR. By Klabund. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $2. 

A story of Peter the Great translated 
from the German by Herman George 
Scheffauer. 

MIND: ITS ORIGIN AND GOAL. By George Bar- 
ton Cutten. The Yale University Press, New 
Haven. $2.50. 

A study of the mental processes by the 
President of Colgate University. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND COLLEGES. By Le Baron 
R. Bee. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 1.50. 

_ Essays by the former Dean of Harvard 

College and President of Radcliffe. 

A LIFETIME WITH MARK TWAIN. By Mary 
eee. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 

_Mrs. Lawton has set down the recollec- 
tions of Katy Leary, who for thirty years 
Was a domestic servant in the Clemens 
household. These recollections were first 
published in the “Pictorial Review.” 

THE TORTOISESHELL CAT. By Naomi G. 
yg -Smith. joni & Liveright, New York. 

_A novel. 
time 1912-13. 
DOLLAR DIPLOMACY. By Scott Nearing and 

'foseph Freeman. B. W. Huebsch and the 
Viking Press, New York. $2.50. 

The authors call this a study in Ameri- 
can imperialism. It discusses the diplo- 
matic and military support accorded by the 


The scene is London and the 


United States Government to American 

economic interests abroad. 

CHILDREN OF NECESSITY. By Grace Hum- 
phrey. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. 

Stories.of famous inventions. 

MODERN RELIGIOUS VERSE AND PROSE. By 
Fred Merrifield. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $3.50. 

A devotional anthology. 

THE SCIENCE OF PLAYWRITING. By M. L. 
Malevinsky. Brentano's, New York. $5. 

An extensive development of the theme 
of playwriting not as an art but as a sci- 
ence. 

THE MARRIED MAN. By Robert Grant. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 

In this volume are combined the authcr’s 
two works “The Reflections of a Married 
Man” and “The Opinions of a Philosopher,” 
which were first published about 1892 and 
1893. 

DARING DEEDS OF GREAT BUCCANEERS. By 
Norman J. Davidson. The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Taken from the author’s larger volume 
called “The Romance of the Spanish Main.” 
COURTS AND COUNTRIES AFTER THE WAR. 

By H. R. H., the Infanta Eulalia of Spain. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $3. 

Here is our old friend the Infanta Eula- 
lia, for whom America went mad in the 
year of the World’s Fair at Chicago. She 
discusses the rulers and the peoples of 
Europe in a friendly and entertaining man- 
ner. 

NORWAY. By G. Gathorne Hardy. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3. 

A volume in the “Modern World Series.” 
Describes Norway in the past, but more 
especially in the present. 


Charles 


Charles 


RUSSIA. By Velentine O’Hara and N. Makeef. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. $3. 
Another volume in the same series. The 
greater part of the book is devoted to the 
struggles for democracy in Russia, begin- 
ning with the Revolution of 1905. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


‘i silhouette of 
Don C. Seitz 
was made with a 
camera by 4a citizen 
of Norway, Maine, 
a fellow-townsman 
of Mellie Dunham, 
Henry Ford’s fid- 
dler, and of Mr. 
Seitz. 





Horace MCFARLAND lives in Harris- 

¢ burg, Pennsylvania. He is chair- 

man of the National Committee on Hor- 

ticultural Quarantine and also on the 

Executive Committee of the American 
Civic Association. 


Pyeng L. BUCHANAN studied piano 
under Joseffy and musical theory 
under Oscar Klein. He began his jour- 
nalistic career on the New York “Globe,” 
working as dramatic and musical critic. 
He was at one time art editor of the 
“Bookman,” and has contributed to 
the “Independent,” the “International 
Studio,” “Musical America,” “Musical 
Quarterly,” and other publications. In 
writing on music Mr. Buchanan tries to 
combine the point of view of the average 
man with the technical view-point of the 
professional musician. 
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cA booklet for men 
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looking ahead 
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SEND FOR 
IT TODAY 


“How to Build 


JR_ booklet, 
Independent Income,” establishes 


one important fact which is 
proven by simple arithmetic: 4 sudstan- 
tial independent income is attainable by any 
man or woman of moderate means. 
This booklet enables you to look forward 
five, ten, twenty years or more, and see 
the results you can accomplish by putting 
your savings into 7% Smith Bonds under 
our Investment hovians Plan. 


How SAVINGS GROW AT 7% 


It shows you, for example, how an in- 
vestment of $10 a month between the 
ages of 25 and 65 grows to more than 
$25,000; how a 7% investment doubles 
itself in 1014 years. 

Under our Investment Savings Plan 
every payment that you make—$1I0, $20, 
$50 or more cars the full rate of bond 
interest; now 7%. You may use this plan 
to buy a single $100, $500 or $1,000 Smith 
Bond by payments extended over 10 
months, or to invest systematically and 
get compound bond interest over a period 
of years. 

SMITH BONDS ARE SAFE BONDS 


7% Smith Bonds are First Mortgage 
Bonds, strongly secured by improved, in- 
come-producing city property, and pro- 
tected by the safeguards that have re- 
sulted in our record of no Joss to any in- 
vestor in 53 years. Confidence in Smith 
Bonds is world-wide. They 
are owned by investors in 48 
states and 30 foreign lands. 
If you are seeking a safe way to 
realize the full earning power of 
your money, send your name and 
address on the form below, and 
our “Independent Income” booklet will be sent to you 
without any cost or obligation whatever on your part. 


THE F. H. SMITH: Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Unvanquishable Paderewsk1 


By CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


derewski—who may, after all, be 

mortal like the rest of us, and there- 
fore susceptible to fatigue and exhaus- 
tion—is playing badly. It is to be 
suspected that certain persons would rele- 
gate him, if they could, to the great cos- 
mic scrap-heap. A gentleman goes so far 
as to write to the New York “Times” 
asking why an American audience should 
rise to its feet when Paderewski appears 
upon the concert platform. A critic, not 
without justice, asserts that Paderewski’s 
playing is inferior to-day to that of half 
a dozen other pianists at present before 
the public. 

In remarkable contrast to these de- 
tractions, Paderewski gives within the 
space of three weeks two concerts at 
Carnegie Hall. It is needless to say that 
both concerts were completely sold out. 
But the thing went farther than this 
small-town stock phrase of facile report- 
ing would indicate. That indefinable 
something which invests a Paderewski 
recital with an atmosphere unique and 
incomparable was as pervasive as ever. 
Here, where the greatest have come and 
gone (Safonoff and his never-to-be-for- 
gotten first rendering of the “Pathetic” 
symphony, the fascinating if somewhat 
charlatanistic Nikisch, the debonair Mu- 
ratore and the night he sang at the head 
of the French Blue Devils), one man 
held a redundant audience throughout an 
afternoon; weaving, from a somewhat 
worn and threadbare technique, a web of 
enchantment that flashed and gleamed 
and glittered with all the evanescent 
allurement of a rainbow or a summer sea. 

Putting aside for the moment all amia- 
ble sentimentalities and the good-time- 
was-had-by-all spirit, let us ask the 
following question bluntly: Does Pade- 
rewksi deserve the prestige accorded him, 
or ought he be divested of his enormous 
drawing capacity through a consistent 
campaign of disparagement? Is it fair 
to the hosts of other excellent pianists 
that Paderewski should elbow them out 
of the limelight year after year if, as is 
alleged, the man is playing badly? In 
a word, is Paderewski a “has-been,” and, 
if so, ought this fact not be advertised so 
that the standards of this generation be 
not distracted? It is certainly the duty 
of those in the “know” to attack and 
defame the Paderewski legend if it con- 
sists merely of adroit hocus-pocus and 
the cumulative appeal of an extraordi- 
nary publicity. It is an open secret that 


Caruso drew capacity houses for years 
188 


le has recently been hinted that Pa- 


before his death on the strength of his 
reputation and after the original beauty 
of his voice had become impaired. Is 
Paderewski matching this record? 

Let us suppose that a group of music 
lovers had wandered into Carnegie Hall 
the other day without a knowledge that 
Paderewski was playing. They sit, let 
us say, in the second tier, shut off from 
any sight of the hall, and therefore shut 
off from any ulterior stimuli. Assuming 
that they possessed a close knowledge of 
Chopin and of piano playing, what, one 
wonders, would their reactions have 
been? 

For the first three-quarters of an hour 
or thereabouts they would probably have 
thought that some one was playing the 
piano impatiently and exasperatedly, as 
though an unpleasant obligation of some 
sort or other had to be got through with 
as speedily as possible. They would have 
heard some of the worst piano playing 
this writer has ever heard in a concert 
hall. They would have heard a frazzled, 
frayed Chopin, distorted, hurried through 
perfunctorily, blurred, and so on. Hardly 
a trace of the old, indubitable magic. 

And then something happened. As 


though an actual dividing line had been 
reached—it happened to be the F Minor 
Ballade—the Paderewski of incredible 
Old World sighings, of lamentable far- 
off horizons, and Once-Upon-a-Time- 
nesses, was with us once more; the one 
magician of our day who can, like some 
adroit Pied Piper, lure us out of 1925 
into the fabulous, faded loveliness of the 
Never-Never Land. This writer has 
heard pianist after pianist equal and sur- 
pass Paderewski in certain things; no 
one, not even the uncanny de Pachmann, 
has ever held the power, psychic and 
occult, beyond question, to sound the 
note of regret, of retrospection, as Pa- 
derewski sounds it in a Chopin mazurka 
or in certain pieces of Schumann. Those 
incredibly intriguing hands of his still 
linger over certain bits with a tenderness 
that deceives one almost into thinking 
that he is taking leave of music for the 
last time. His playing of such things as 
the codas of the B Flat Minor and A 
Minor Mazurkas the other day affected 
one hypnotically; one could almost hear 
the piano saying “good-by.” 

And now for the great secret. Pade- 
rewski played twenty years ago—upon 

















(©) Henry Miller News Picture Service, Inc. 


A portrait of Paderewski by J. C. Johansen 
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occasions—as loosely and carelessly as he 





does now. Twenty years ago—ten years 
ago—persons were saying: “He is not 
the same Paderewski.” And he was not 

upon occasions; and he is not now— 
upon occasions. And withal, he is be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt the most 
jamous artist of our time, and it is pos- 
sible one of the two or three most famous 
artists of all time. Cheap as it may 
sound to say it, Paderewski could prob- 
ably draw a sold-out house once a week 
in this city if he were able or chose to 
appear as often as that. 

What is the answer? An answer that 
will no doubt be sniffed at by your 
finicky little Art for Art’s Saker, your 
Smart Alec, your Exquisite, who shrugs 
his (or her) shoulders at the base idea 
of a human element in art. These super- 
fine persons know that we must “imper- 
sonalize” art; that it must be purged of 
everything save a sheerly abstract deco- 
rativeness. Well, there are some of us 
who will continue to believe that Pade- 
rewski maintains his hold upon his pub- 
lic—an unprecedented hold, mind you— 
because he is, precisely, one of the great- 
est human personalities of which art has 
any record. He is a visible incarnation 
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of an idea; and his enormous success 
points a moral. It is possible that the 
tenacity of his appeal may be explained 
only by an appreciation of the apocalyp- 
tic spiritual stature of his nature. It is 
encouraging to believe that the world re- 
sponds to Paderewski in unconscious 
recognition of his extraordinary morale. 
What a rebuke to the picayune selfish- 
ness of the little fellow of art, who is out 
for himself, first and last. And what a 
sublime ratification of the theory held by 
some of us to the effect that a valid art 
is a sublimated record of the human 
spirit, and not a mere negligible putter- 
ing around of the emotional unemployed! 

Paderewski stands out in our age a 
solitary figure. The man has superbly 
lived a doctrine of Art for Life’s Sake. 
Granted that his work is technically 
faulty at times; who else can evoke from 
a piano the rich, eloquent sunsets, the 
tentative rain droppings of his wistful, 
fabulous antique lands? He is the one 
surviving aristocrat of the old régime of 
romance. And one likes to believe that 
it is because of his integrity as a human 
being that he endures pre-eminently in 
an unimaginative and material age as an 
artist. 


Rolls and Discs 


By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOTT 


NOTHER new phonograph—an 
A improved Columbia machine—is 
due to come before the public 
eve some time in the future. No an- 
nouncement has been made as to when it 
will be put on the market. However, we 
were fortunate enough to hear it, and it 
seemed to us an excellent instrument.. Its 
tone is unusually clear and mellow, and 
it is freer from foreign vibration in the 
sound-box under the stress of loud vol- 
ume than any other machine we have 
heard. 

Of course, any differences between the 
different types of improved talking- 
machines are very slight compared with 
the difference between the new-style and 
old-style phonographs. It is like com- 
paring a Dodge with a Chrysler or a 
Cadillac, after comparing the motor car 
with the horse and buggy. 

We still feel constant amazement at 
results obtained with the new records 
and machines. For instance, in a piano 
record it is possible to tell when the 
pianist uses the pedal and when he does 
not. Orchestral instruments stand out 
clearly, and can be recognized as strands 
ina pattern. The result is as pleasing to 
the ear as glasses are to a pair of eyes 
used to blurred vision. Or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that the 
music gains perspective, just as objects 


gain perspective when we look at them 
out of both eyes, after having had one 
eye shut. 


Recently, at a concert by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
baton of Arturo Toscanini, a symphonic 
poem was played which included the ac- 
tual song of a nightingale. It was Re- 
spighi’s “The Pines of Rome.” Mr. Law- 
rence Gilman describes it in the “Herald 
Tribune” as follows: 


The nightingale was duly on hand 
last night, imprisoned in a gramo- 
phone, from which he sang right lust- 
ily and sweetly at the instance of Mr. 
Van Praag, manager of the Philhar- 
monic’s orchestral personnel, who, sta- 
tioned at the rear of the stage, adjusted 
a needle at the proper moment and 
released the warblings of the immortal 
bird. 

Of course it was enchanting to hear 
a real nightingale in Carnegie Hall. 


The particular “gramophone” was a 
Brunswick Panatrope. But it is a feather 
in the cap of the improved phonograph 
in general that what Mr. Gilman heard 
was not a phonograph, but a nightingale! 

A small thirig, but somewhat annoy- 
ing, is that on many Columbia records 





the music begins almost immediately 
after the needle strikes the groove. At 
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on splendid steamers 
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least time enough should be allowed so 
that one can close the cover of the ma- 
chine. 


Phonograph Records 


SONATA IN B MINOR FOR PIANOFCRTE, Opus 
58 (Chopin). Played by Percy Grainger. 
Electrically recorded; in six parts, on three 
records. Columbia. 


Thanks to the latest developments in 
recording and in the design of phono- 
graphs, we now can hear a performance 
of Grainger’s that is truly remarkable in 
its fidelity. The character and person- 
ality of the pianoforte—the brilliance 
and resonance of the concert grand—are 
evident in reproduction. Grainger’s play- 
ing is all that could be desired. The 
scherzo, of lightning rapidity, is delight- 
ful; the high point of the sonata is 
reached in the magnificent stride of the 
last movement. It may sound hackneyed 
to speak of Grainger’s playing as master- 
ful, but it is just that. 


SONATA IN D MINOR FOR VIOLIN AND 
PIANOFORTE, Opus 108 (Brahms). Played 
by Arthur Catterall and William Murdoch. 
Mechanically recorded; in six parts, on three 
records. Columbia. 


Though the sheer beauty of the slow 
movement and the whimsical lightness of 
the scherzo cannot fail to win instant ap- 
proval, the sonata as a whole grows in 
breadth upon each hearing. Its perform- 
ance, by two Englishmen, is a musicianly 
piece of work without being in the least 
bit arid. It is a mechanical recording; 
but the resonance of the piano tone as 
well as the richness of the violin brings 
it almost into the class of electrically 
reproduced records. As for the music 
itselfi—there may be things as fine in 
violin and piano music, but there is noth- 
ing finer. 


THE PLANETS—SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA (Gus- 
tav Holst). Played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by the composer. Me- 
chanically recorded; in thirteen parts, on 
seven records. Columbia. 


The suite describes the seven planets, 
ohe by one. It is lengthy, sometimes 
tedious, sometimes ingeniously interest- 
ing, sometimes charming. We are willing 
to wager it will not bear the ravages of 
time. But it is an interesting example 
of what modern Englishmen are doing. 


LIEBESTRAUM (Liszt); FANTAISIE IMPROMP- 
TU (Chopin). Played by Leopold Godowsky. 
Electrically recorded. Brunswick. 

REFLETS DANS L’EAU (Debussy); CLAIR DE 
LUNE (Debussy). Played by Leopold Godow- 
sky. Electrically recorded. Brunswick. 


These two records are both featured 
by Godowsky’s distinguished playing. 
Liszt’s sentimental ‘“Liebestraum” is 
treated with a sincerity that removes 
sentimentality from it. The Debussy 
pieces are interpreted with satisfying 
masculinity. We were unable to com- 
pare these records with those of the 
Grainger sonata, but they seem on a par 
with them in respect to faithful repro- 
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duction. The slight whine noticeable on 
a former Godowsky electrical record 
seems to have disappeared. 


DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION (Strauss). 
Played by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Bruno Walter. Mechanically 
recorded; in five parts, on three records. 
Columbia. 


An epic for the orchestra. The music 
struggles through perplexity and ends in 
calmness and nobility. If Strauss were 
as faultless in taste as he is in orchestra- 
tion, it would be a greater work. The 
recording is uneven. The string tone is 
very poor; the kettle-drums are so good 
as to be uncanny. 


LOUISE—Depuis le Jour, Act 3 (Charpentier); 
BOHEME—Addio! Act 3 (Puccini). Sung by 
Lucrezia Bori. Electrically recorded. Victor. 


The number from “Louise” is most 
ingratiating music. ““Bohéme” is more in 


the standard Italian-opera style. Lu- , 


crezia Bori’s voice is charming when she 
sings softly, but when she aims for vol- 
ume it loses its pleasing quality and be- 
comes ear-splitting. This may be the 
fault of phonograph reproduction. If so, 
she should take that into consideration— 
or does one make more royalties from 
record sales by giving the Great Public 
bigger and steadier volume? 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR OVERTURE 
(Nicolai). Played by the Victor Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Josef Pasternack. 
Electrically recorded; in two parts, on one 
record. Victor. 


A surprisingly good orchestra for one 
with so perfunctory a name. The music 

“pop” concert material, mostly froth, 
but pleasantly tuneful and rhythmic. 


Piano Rolls 


CONCERTO IN G MINOR, Opus 25—First and 
Second Movements (Mendelssohn). Arranged 
and played by Wilhelm Bachaus. Duo-Art. 


There is more feeling and power be- 
hind this concerto than can usually be 
found in Mendelssohn. Mr. Bachaus 
gives us a broad sweep of canvas. Music 
such as this is much better material for 
recording than many of the small, poetic 
fragments of music that require no un- 
usual skill or lofty interpretation. 


INTERMEZZO, Opus 118, No. 2 (Brahms). Played 
by Arthur Rubinstein. Duo-Art. 


The melody used might have been 
taken from a folk-song. Its treatment is 
more sonorous, less muddy than that of 
many of Brahms’s piano works. The 
playing is marred by too constant a use 
of the pedal. 


PAVANE POUR UNE INFANTE DEFUNTE 
(Ravel). Played by E. Robert Schmitz. Am- 
pico. ° 


One of Ravel’s early compositions, the 
“Pavane,” has classic simplicity and 
beauty. Its dissonance is mild. From 
start to finish it is quite charming. Mr. 
Schmitz at times is a little forced in his 
efforts at freedom of tempo, but plays it 
with full sympathy. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 


Tours and Travel 





District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC ¥**}'neto™ 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL. 
Moderate rates. 





Quiet location. 


Florida 


URS Reports upon any Florida 
investment —— by skilled en- 
ea. Ray S. Blinn, Member Am. Soc. Civil 
engineers, 135 Canal 8t., New Smyrna, Fla. 








Italy 


TAORMINA (Sicily) 
THE EXCELSIOR GRAND HOTEL 


Superior first class order 








Massachusetts 
Enjoy this winter at 


The WELDON 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 

Just the place for a rest in the country 
Winter sports featured. Excellent cuisine 
Orchestra every evening 
Winter booklet and special rates 

J. Tennyson Seller, Mer. 








New Jersey 
REDCLIFFE 


is an attractive country house 
with quiet surroundings on an estate of 18 
acres of pines overlooking the river. The 
place receives only quiet and cultured people 
ane every comfort and restful relaxation. 
further information address 
THE MISSES SCHENCK, Redcliffe, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Tel. 3024 New Brunswick. 


New York City 
Hotel Judson 53 SVashington Sa., 


Residential hotel of highest type, combicing 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 


np. FE ry lan $1.50 per day and up. 
AMU EL NAYLOK, a. 




















Massachusetts 
HOMES IN NEW ENGLAND 


$ E A S$ H 0 R E SUMMER RENTALS—SALES 


North and South Shores of Massachusetts 


Cape Cod 
The Summer Vacationland of America 
1926 Catalog of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, Ine, 
10 State Street, Boston, 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME ‘Now. 









MASSAC m4 eErrs, On Powder Point. 
DUXBUR facing harbor an 


Plymouth. a. eight rooms, two baths, 
fireplace, hot-water heat. Porch, garage. Lot 
22,000 feet. Sell to close estate. 4,687, Outlook. 


New Hampshire 


In Famous Sunapee Region 
Camp, almost 10 acres, 1,200 feet 
on wooded shore. Well eguipped ; 
accommodations for 40. 4.657, Outlook. 











Vermont 
Dorset, Vt Furnished houses 


for summer rent- 
ing. For "information address Mrs. C. L. 
LEE, Dorset, Vt. Tel. Manchester 184: 














A Mart of the Unusual 
Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 


Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2. 50 
or tangerines $3.25; delivery charges pai 

East of Mississippi River. Season price list on 
request. 8. L. MITCHILL, Mount Dora, Fla. 











worker—read the Help 
columns, Classified. 


Or what do you want? 





Why Classified ? 


For your convenience, first and all the time. 


When you are going to take a trip and want sugges- 
tions for places to go, hotels to stop at, conveyance 
there and back—turn to the Classified Section. 


When you want to find a choice site for a home or a 
bungalow for a season or property of any kind— 
turn to Real Estate, Classified. 


When you are looking for either a position or a 


Try the 


Classified Advertising Section of 
The Outlook 


and Situations Wanted 














-—SPRING TOURS— 
NORTH AFRICA, SPAIN, FRANCE 
Sailing February 20 and March 6 
ITALY 
Switzerland, France, England 
Sailing April 10 and April 24 


ROUND-THE-WORLD TOUR 
Sailing from San Francisco Sept. 4 


Limited parties. Early application 
necessary. 





BUREAU OF | UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


EUROPE 1926 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, 
French Battlefields, Alpine Mountain 
Tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine—Art, History, Literature—com- 
fortable travel, moderate prices, won- 
derful sight-seeing programs with 
best guides. 

First Sailing : March 6, by the 
Mediterranean Route, with shore trips 
at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers and 
Monaco. Price $905. 

To the Holy Land: April 8, 1926, 
with Bishop Shayler of Nebraska. 
Churchman’s Pilgrimage. Send for 
the booklet that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 


447-A Park Square Building, Boston 


EUROPE "tv 1926 
Conducted Parties. Independent Tours 
Motor Tours. § ies t Service. Lowest Rates 

GYP ALESTINE—ITALY 
March 31. 84 Pony 


STRATFORD TOUR 





















$1,395, all expenses 
452 Filth Ave., 
New York 







STUDY FRENCH IN FRANCE 
$350 


Total cost ocean and railroad travel, board, 

and tuition. 11 WEEKS’ TOUR with 

7_ weeks of instruction, 3 hours per day, at 

Montpellier on the Mediterranean. See 10 

French cities. Address Director 8. F. A. A., 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


EUROPE Sailings June and July from 
Montreal or New York 
poaes Holland, Belgium, Rhine, Switzer- 
land, taly, R Riviera, France. Eight countries 
with Seaton Tours $595. Standard Tours 
$795. Others $360 to $1,100. Send for folder. 


MENTOR TOURS *°* tice Bt 
EUROPE— 1926 


Vacation Tours—Popular Tours. Con- 
ducted and Independent Travel. Un- 
usual Itineraries. 
PIERCE TOURIST COMPANY 
331 Madison Ave., New York 


EARN FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 


Tour prices reasonable. Write for 
ticulars to EDUCATIONAL TO RS, 
Inc., 59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. a. 




















Europe via Mediterranean }2*» 7¢a™- 


70 days. Naples to England.$1,035.Small party. 





Miss HAWLEY, Newhall St., Malden, Mass. 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 


OVERSEAS 
TOURS 


For Students and Others 
$375 to $825 


Parties limited to 25. Adequate 
sightseeing. Expert leadership. 
Our new booklet, sent on re- 
quest, explains their many su- 
perior features. 


OVERSEAS TOURS 


447-A Park Sq. Bldg., Boston 





THe beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age custome 
prevail. Write. mentioning ‘“ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with Sy meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





9 . 

Clark’s Second Cruise to Norway 
and Western Mediterranean, June 30, 1926 
Cunard _ new ss. “ Lancastria,” 17,000 tons, 53 
days, $550 to $1,250. Spain, Tangier, Italy, 
Riviera, Norway Fjords, Scotland, Berlin 
(Paris, London). In 1927: new South Amer- 
ica-Mediterranean cruise, Feb. ‘5 86 days, $800 
up;_23d Mediterranean cruise, Jan. 29; 
7th Round World cruise, Jan. 19. Books 
open. £st. 30 years. Largest cruise experience. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





Europe Next Summer 
You want and we offer: The Skillful Leader- 
ship of American Gentlemen 
Real Service in Travel and Hotels 
Lowest mm ices for Maximu:n Days in  Burope 
Write for descriptive Booklet 
CLARK-SON TOURS, Venice, California 
E «stern Office, Prof. ‘A Dunu 
1418 W. Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





A N ore opportunity for a 
EW BOYS, 14-18 years, to 
aed in ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAN D, next summer. 
Small private party directed by American uni- 
versity man. 10 weeks. References required. 
For information address 4,691, Outlook. 





EUROPE Sevlings Beery Week 


JUNE—J 
S995 oeh wey Expenses Included 


STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave. New York 





TO EUROPE AND 
Seven Summer Tours MEDITERRANEAN 
$190 up. Naples to Edinburgh. Gibraltar. 
Africa tage Carthage). Vienna. Berlin. 
28th year. Illustrated Red Book with Maps. 
The Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore 


Earn Your Trip to EUROPE 23 £¢curive 


bers for one of my tours. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s ‘Yours, Inc., Kast Orange, N. J. 








For Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, and 
Miscellaneous Advertisements see next page 
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Instruction 
()pportunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


mouthiy allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 2 yearcourse. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. 











STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. ‘Thon- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY, 200 single 
sheets, 100 envelopes, postpaid $1. 00, west of 
Mississippi River $1.10. Waite bond paper, 
blue ink, top center ouly. Cash with order. 
RUE PUBLISHING CO., DENTON, MD. 


1,000 letterheads, 844 x 11, 1,000 envelopes $6. 
good paper; better paper at little higher 
prices. Quotations gladly given on printing ; 
small publications sented. Rue Publishing 
Co., 104, Denton, Md, 


PERSONAL stationery—200 6x7 or 100 
folded sheets, 100 envelopes, mailed for $1.00. 
Hammermill or Atlantic Bound. Hicks, Sta- 
tioner, Macedon Center, N. Y. 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCY | 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, COM nions, Zovernesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 63 
Barnes 8t., Providence. 





HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. We secure posi- 
tion for you after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for free booklet 
CM-27. Standard Business Training Institu- 
tion, Buffalo, N 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessar We train you by mail and put 
you in touch ‘with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, interesting ve k, quick advance- 
wont permanent. Vrite for free book, 

ouUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite U-5842, ,Wash- 
ington, D. C 

SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no experience necessary. Ex- 
elusive territory. Motor Products Co., 1760 
Lund Ave., Chicago. 

WANTED—A_ working housekeeper in 
clergyman’s family of three in a lovely New 
England village. Only a refined woman de- 
sired who would appreciate a good home 
rather than high wages. 6,656, Outloak. 


WANTED—Mother and daughter or two 
sisters. Cooking. waiting, and housework. No 
laundry, small family, permanent position, 
modern house. Forest Hills, Long Island. 
6,657, Outlook. 


WANTED—Preferably a middle-aged wo- 
man to look after boy, thirteen years of age, 
active aud able to get about ez usily , but under 
the necessity of wearing a cast in major por- 
tion of the day, so requiring personal atten- 
tion, and, further, some instruction in his 
school work. We offer a home with the 
family, comfortable, steam-heated room, and 
$50a month. 6,652, Outlook. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


~ EDUCAT ED, experienced woman as gov- 
erness, companion, helper. 6,658, Outlook. 

REFINED Awmerican woman, educated, 
capable, as managing ey. house- 
mother, hostess, companion to a lady. 6,630, 
Outlook. 

REGISTERED nurse, experienced execu- 
tive in Spanish-speaking countries, open to 
engagement, Would travel. 6,653, Outlook. 

SUPERINTENDENT or matron children’s 
home, or any institution. Educated, expe- 
rienced woman. References. 6,659, Outlook. 


WANTED—Position as companion-house- 
keeper or hostess in tearoom. Leferences. 
6,654, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monuthiy allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


ONE or two children desired needing loving 
care and home life in suburbs; pets, nature 
study, wholesome diet, and ethical training. 
Chany, Sharon, Mass. 

WANTED. Small boy, age three to five, to 
board and care for; Christian home. Box 297, 
Wenonah, N. J. 





LADIES—Let Patricia Dix help you with 
that next club or study paper. Iuforma- 
tion upon request. Rates reasonable. 6,298, 
Outlook. 
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By the Way 


M:: ApDoLPpH OcHs, owner of the 
New York “Times,” says that 
every issue of his paper costs $50,000, 
or approximately fourteen cents a copy. 
It is sold for two cents a copy. The 
difference is more than made up by the 
advertising sold. 


Here are some more of Frank Wil- 
stach’s choice similes: 

A reputation as loose as a flapper’s 
galosh. 

So still you could hear the microbes 
gnashing their teeth. 

She looked like ten cents waiting for 
the change. 

Tiresome as a bedtime uncle on the 
radio. 


Recent news items, some of which 
have not as yet reached the general 
press, are: There is te be produced in 
Berlin, Germany, a play entitled “Henry 
Ford,” which is based upon the activities 
of Mr. Ford during the World War. . . 
Anthony Asquith, son of the former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, is in 
Hollywood hoping to become a motion- 
picture director. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, got a shock when a cabaret 
inserted the following display advertise- 
ment in the local press: “We are going 
to make Grand Rapids a two-o’clock 
town, so bring your harp and garters and 
come out for a hot time.” The cabaret 
has been closed. . .. The number of Ford 
cars produced last year totals 2,103,588. 


Doctor: 
teria.” 

Patient: “But how can I make them 
breathe deeply?” 


“Deep breathing kills bac- 


The “Motor Magazine” announces 
that there are now 20,200,000 automo- 
biles in the United States, or one for 
every five persons. 


From the “American Legion:” 

“I want to buy a cake of soap,” said 
Mrs. O’Brien to her grocer. 

“What kind?” 

“I don’t remember the name,” replied 
Mrs. O’Brien. “But it’s the one the 
advertisements speak of so highly.” 


A darky named Sam borrowed $25 
from his friend Tom, and gave his note 
for the amount. 

Time went on, the note a long 
past due, and Tom was very impatient 
for its payment. 

One day the two men met on the 
street. Tom stopped and said, with de- 
termination: “Look heah, man, when ah 
you-all gwine t’ pay thet note?” 


“IT ain’t got no money now,” replied 
Sam, “but I’m goin’ to pay it soon as 
I kin.” 

“Yo’ been sayin’ thet fer months,” 
torted Tom, “but it don’t git me no 
money. Yer gwine t’ pay thet money 
here and now, thet’s whut yer gwine t’ 
do. Ef y’ don’t, y’ know whut I’m goin’ 
t? do? I’m goin’ to burn yer old note; 
then whar’ll yo’ be at?” 

“Yas yo’ will. Yas yo’ will,” Sam 
shouted. ‘Jes’ yo’ burn dat note o’ mine 
and I'll pop a lawsuit onto yo’.” 


Some of the more fashionable theaters 
playing legitimate drama are now print- 
ing a synopsis of the first act of their 
show in the programme, thus enabling 
the majority of the audience, who come 
late, to know what is going on. 


Lady: “Are your eggs fresh?” 
Clerk: “‘Ma’am, the hen doesn’t realize 
I’ve got them yet.” 


Publisher: “In your story I notice you 
make the ow] hoot “to whom” instead of 
“to whoo.” 

Author: “Yes, this is a Boston owl.” 


Otto Harbach, who wrote the words of 
several of the song hits in “No, No, 
Nanette,” “Rose Marie,” “Song of the 
Flame,” “Wildflower,” and other current 
musical comedies, receives weekly royal- 
ties amounting to $14,700 from the many 
companies. Victor Schertzinger, author 
of both the words and music of the 
popular “‘Marcheta,” received $50 for 
his composition, which netted the pub- 
lishers a profit of $250,000. 


Father—‘‘What have you done with 
the money I gave you?” 

Boy—‘I gave it to a poor old wo- 
man”— 

“That’s a good boy.” 

“A poor old woman who sells _ice- 


cream cones.” 


oe 


Add to “What the World Needs’— 
more taxicabs, especially in New York. 
There was a vacant space of four feet 
noticed recently on Forty-third Street, 
New York, and not a taxicab in it. 
However, this was unusual, and probably 
will never happen again. 


There are seven words needed to com- 
plete this anagram, all of them contain- 
ing the same four letters: 

and are Bible names, 
——, also, but is not. 
was a place of banishment. 
A —— is a package of merchandise, 
And if you’re you'll guess the lot. 
Answer next week. 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 








